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Ask YOUR DOCTOR 


about the hygienic principles upon which 


this new system of 





In recent years, the science of ventilation has been placed upon a 
sound physiological basis; hygienists know that effective ventilation 





” 


is largely a matter of “sensible temperature,” consisting of: 1. 
proper room temperature. 2. Proper relative humidity. 3. Proper 
atmospheric activity. 

To control these factors has been the problem of ventilation engi- 
neers, and after many years of study, research and practical exper- 
iment, positive control has been accomplished. It has come with 
the development of the Herman Nelson Her-Nel-Co System of 
Ventilation. 

This system is different from all others. Through its method of 
operation, it automatically maintains proper indoor atmospheric 
conditions at all times. Air activity, humidity and temperature are 
under constant control. Thus, the Herman Nelson System creates a 
healthful, invigorating atmosphere throughout the entire room. Pupils 
and teachers are safeguarded against drafts, overheating and odors. 





In contrast with other mechanical systems, but in keeping with 
the most advanced hygienic principles, the Her-Nel-Co System does 
not involve the introduction of a continuous supply of outdoor air 
into the room. Outdoor air is utilized only when required, and in 
the quantity necessary, to remove excess body heat. 

Leading architects, physicians and heating engineers endorse the 
principles underlying the Her-Nel-Co System of Ventilation. The 
fact that this system introduces new economies in building and 
maintenance costs is an added feature which school authorities 
appreciate. 

Write for the book, “The Herman Nelson Her-Nel-Co System of 
Ventilation.” The Herman Nelson Corporation, Moline, Illinois. 


HERMAN NELSON 
Her-Nel-Co 


SYSTEM OF VENTILATION 





Minimizes drafts, overheating, and odors Factory dt Moline, Ill. Sales and service offices in principal cities 
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A general view of the mausoleum in the White Chapel Memorial Park, Detroit, 
Mich. Alvin E. Harley and C. Kenneth Bell, Associate, were the architects 


EGARDING education from the practical 
rather than the academic standpoint, it seems 
inevitable that some change must be made in pres- 
ent educational methods. Even as this goes to 
press several hundreds of boys are being graduated 
at mid-years from colleges throughout the country 
in the fond hope of entering a profession already 
filled to a tremendous overflowing. Architectural 
education has always been an important topic and 
in a leading article in the April issue KENNETH 
KINGSLEY STOWELL outlines an educational pro- 
gram which is both practical and much needed. 
He points out the fallacy of mass architectural 
education and suggests a method to discriminate 
between the vocational instruction of a draftsman 
and the progressive training of an executive 
architect. 


Hyervex WILEY CORBETT is too well known to 
every architect to need an introduction. He 
is a member of the architectural group in charge of 
Rockefeller City and in April continues THE 
ForuM’s Rockefeller City series with a discussion 
of urban traffic problems. He tells of the solutions 
which were adapted in the Rockefeller City project 
and illustrates the text with many charts, plans 
and photographs. 


N THESE days of mass production and ma- 

chinelike efficiency few artist craftsmen sur- 
vive. Particularly notable as an exception is 
SAMUEL YELLIN of Philadelphia whose designs in 
metal are as versatile and charming as the amazing 
excellence of his technique. We have been fortunate 
in securing for the April issue many illustrations of 
Mr. YELLIN’s latest and best work which will be 
accompanied by a short descriptive article. 


HE Plate Sections for next month contain an 

interesting variety of illustrations. The City 
Hall at Hilversum, for which WILLIAM DubDoK was 
the architect, is one of the foremost public build- 
ings in Europe constructed in recent years. It was 
announced for publication in the February issue, 
but unavoidable delays in receiving complete in- 
formation regarding it made a postponement 
necessary. In striking contrast to the Hilversum 
City Hall is a church at Atlanta, for which 
HENTz, ADLER & SCHUTZE were the architects, and 
the Interfraternity Club at Chicago, from the office 
of Holabird & Root; other buildings to be illus- 
trated include a civic center, two interesting 
country houses, chosen particularly for their con- 
trast in architectural design, and illustrations of 
mausoleums from all sections of the country. 
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BOOK FORUM 


REGIONAL PLAN OF NEW YORK AND ITS ENVIRONS 


BY THOMAS ADAMS 


A REVIEW 


HE nine years which the Committee for the Re- 

gional Plan of New York and Its Environs has spent 
in gathering the material for inclusion in this volume 
are nine years of service for which the City of New York 
should be permanently grateful. The work which has 
been accomplished is represented not only in this book, 
but in nine others which have been issued during the 
existence of the committee. This one is a ‘‘discussion of 
the art of city building, and the future of building in the 
region, including general problems and proposals, and 
with special reference to specific projects illustrating 
possibilities of future development.”’ The author of this 
volume, Thomas Adams, was the general director of 
plans and surveys for the Committee. 

The three major divisions of the study into which the 
600 pages are divided are, ‘‘The Making of the City,”’ 
‘Guidance of Building,’’ and ‘‘Opportunities in Re- 
building.’’ Section No. 1 is devoted to the general as- 
pects of city planning, discussions of past planning 
attempts, the relation of civic art to work and living 
conditions, beauty and reality in civic art, and the 
common problems of all communities. 

In the second section, the subject is treated more 
specifically, with positive proposals for restrictions of 
building heights, coverage of lots, and bulk of buildings 
in central areas. Further consideration is given to hous- 
ing developments, improvement of transportation facili- 
ties, and street traffic. 

The third section relates to New York exclusively, 
embodying proposals for the improvement of downtown 
and midtown Manhattan, which Mr. Adams says, 
‘‘present both the most difficult and the most dramatic 
opportunities in the world for replanning and rebuild- 
ing.’’ The other sections of the city are treated in a 
similar manner; the diagnosis is made and the remedy is 
prescribed. For midtown and downtown Manhattan, the 
following basic recommendations are made: 

1. Securing as much space as is practical for light and 
movement as a result of encouraging the dispersal into 
New Jersey, Staten Island, and Long Island of such 
manufacturing industries as do not of necessity require a 
central location. 

2. Providing facilities for taking all traffic that origi- 
nates in or is destined to other parts of the region 
around, instead of through, Manhattan. 

3. Encouraging the expansion of transit facilities and 
the improvement of railroad terminals in suburban 
areas. 

4. Placing much more drastic limitations on bulks of 
buildings than is now done or contemplated. 


Development for Queens Plaza and Queensborough 
Bridge, from Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs 


‘Much can be done also,’”’” Mr. Adams concludes, ‘‘ by 
widening streets, especially by arcading; by increasing 
the facilities for parking cars off the streets; by opening 
small play-parks in the tenement districts and a large 
waterfront park on the Lower East Side; by increasing 
the facilities on the margin of the island and on cer- 
tain avenues for fast moving traffic; and by providing 
pedestrian over and under crossings in congested 
districts.” 

It is interesting to note that different recommenda- 
tions were made by different committees for the develop- 
ment of the East and West Side waterfronts. The West 
Side committee recommended the placing of the railroad 
trackage underground and the improvement of West 
Street (the street above the tracks) as a great artery on 
the ground level. The East Side committee, on the other 
hand, recommended an elevated highway on the margin 
of the island. Since the West Side committee made its 
recommendations, the elevated highway plan has been 
carried out on the West Side. 

The story of the various plan revisions is too detailed 
to indicate here; but it is a story that every architect 
will find grossly interesting. Of course, its practical value 
pertains chiefly to New York; but the recommendations 
contained here may well form the basis for a similar 
study of any other city in the world. 


REGIONAL PLAN OF NEW YORK AND ITS ENVIRONS, VOL. II, 
THE BUILDING OF THE CITY, by Thomas Adams. 600 pp., 8% x 11, 
cloth, illustrated. Published by the Regional Plan of New York and Its 
Environs, New York. Price, including Vol. 1, $25.00. 
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N. Y. ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE AWARDS 


HE Silver Medal in Architecture was awarded 
to William Gehron of the firm of Gehron & 
Ross for the memorial bridges at Harrisburg, Pa. 
and Rochester, N. Y. William L. Bottomley, of 
Bottomley, Wagner & White, and Leigh French, 
Jr., both of New York, and Philip T. Shutze, of 
Hentz, Adler & Shutze, Atlanta, Ga., received 
honorable mentions for work of minor importance. 
A. Sterling Calder, New York, received the Gold 
Medal of Honor in sculpture for his statue of Lief 
Ericson. In painting, D. Putnam Brinley was 
awarded the Gold Medal of Honor for ‘‘County 
Fair,’’ a decoration for a country house, and for the 
murals in the Brooklyn Savings Bank. Annette 
Hoyt Flanders won the Gold Medal of Honor 
in landscape architecture; and the same award in 
industrial art went to Ravenna Mosaics; Inc., 
for the execution of a design by Leon V. Solon. 
The Henry O. Avery prize of $50.00 for small 
sculpture was awarded to David K. Rubins. 
The Michael Friedsam Medal for art in industry 
was given to Albert Blum, of the United Piece 
Dye Works. 


PENNSYLVANIA ART EXHIBITION 


N EXHIBITION of industrial art known as 
“Design for the Machine,” is in progress 
at the Pennsylvania Museum of Art in Phila- 
delphia, and will continue until March 10. Among 
the exhibitors are George Howe and William 
Lescaze, Paul T. Frankl, Wolfgang and Pola 
Hoffman, Donald Deskey, Gilbert Rhode, Eugene 
Schoen, Walter Von Nessen, Walter Dorwin 
Teague, Russell Wright, Kem Weber, Marianna 
von Allesch, Margaret Kay and Sylvia van 
Rensselaer. 


F. PAUL ANDERSON GOLD MEDAL 


ILLIS H. CARRIER, president of the 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, received the first award of the F. Paul 
Anderson Gold Medal, “for distinguished scientific 
achievements in the field of heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning.” 


LE BRUN PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


ESIGN of a municipal concert hall is the 
problem assigned in the competition for the 
$1,400 Le Brun Traveling Scholarship. Drawings 
are to be submitted to the committee about March 
15. The committee is composed of Chester H. 
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Aldrich, chairman, Richard H. Dana, Jr., Eric 
Gugler, Oliver Reagan, and D. Everett Waid. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN NOTES 


HE College of Architecture of the University 

of Michigan will again conduct a summer 
course. Classes will be held from June 27 to August 
19. Among the members of the teaching staff will 
be Roger Bailey, Wells I. Bennett, and Jean Paul 
Slusser. 

The $1,200 George G. Booth Traveling Fellow- 
ship in Architecture, open to all graduates of the 
University of Michigan architectural school, will 
begin April 7. 

By recent action of the Board of Regents of the 
University of Michigan, the College of Architec- 
ture has been made a separate school of the Uni- 
versity, with Prof. Emil Lorch as director. 


$1,500 DESIGN COMPETITION 


RIZES totaling $1,500 are offered for rough 

‘‘idea-sketches”’ in plan and elevation, showing 
practical and attractive uses of Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood for any of the following interiors: attic 
bedroom, basement recreation room, kitchen and 
breakfast nook, camp cottage, including sleeping, 
cooking, and living facilities for four people. 
The competition closes June 15. Complete informa- 
tion may be obtained from C. H. Allen, Professional 
Adviser, Douglas Plywood Manufacturers, Skinner 
Building, Seattle, Washington. 


PRINCETON ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITION 


WO competitive prizes. of $800 each, to be 

used for defraying expenses at the School of 
Architecture, have been announced by Princeton 
University. The prizes will be awarded as the re- 
sult of a competition in design to be held from 
April 22 to May 2. Application blanks, which 
must be filed before April 1, may be obtained 
from The Director, School of Architecture, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. 


FRANK A. SPANGENBERG 


HE death of Frank A. Spangenberg, Buffalo 

architect, was a great shock to his many 
friends in Northern New York and Canada. 
Mr. Spangenberg was very highly esteemed by 
his contemporaries, and had an important in- 
fluence on the architectural thought of his com- 
munity. 
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1$ FILEDIN 


SWEET'S 


WINDOW 


INDOWS—they can mar or enhance the archi- 

tectural beauty of a finished building. And 
whether they will detract or add to the building’s 
attractiveness depends largely upon the kind of win- 
dow glass with which they are glazed. 

Pennvernon Window Glass has been found by 
architects everywhere to possess the qualities essen- 
tial to window beauty. This glass is distinguished by 
an unusual clearness and transparency, a remarkable 
freedom from the imperfections which distort vision, 
and a brilliance of surface on both sides of the sheet 
which results in much better reflection. 

But Pennvernon’s greater beauty is only half the 


story. Its beauty /asts longer, too. That’s because the 


ere alera pee 


flat drawn 
WINDOW GLASS 


BErAUEY 


special process of flat drawing by which Penn- 
vernon is manufactured assures a smoothness 
and density of surface which makes Pennvernon 
highly impervious to wear and abrasion. 

Greater beauty and longer lasting beauty at no 
extra cost—we suggest that you investigate this 
finer window glass. It is available in single or 
double strength and in standard thicknesses up to 
@”, at the warehouses of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company in all important cities and through 
progressive glass jobbers. Write to us for samples 
and for our booklet describing the interesting 
process of Pennvernon manufacture. Pittsburgh 


Plate Glass Company, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PLATE 33 
STAMPED, LEAD COATED SHEET COPPER SPAN- 
DRELS OFFER DURABILITY AND LIGHT WEIGHT 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONN 
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A POINT ON 


OF COLLINS & 
AIKMAN CARPET 


Cotuins & ArIkMAN Carpet differs from old- 
fashioned carpet mainly in the back. The back is 
a resilient material—water-proof and dust-proof— 
which locks the pile and allows the carpet to be cut 
without raveling. Sections are joined by taping the 
under-edges. On the surface, the pile meshes over 
the joint and makes the carpet seemingly seamless. 

This type of construction is responsible for the 
versatile uses of Collins & Aikman Carpet, and 
for many of its advantages over old-fashioned 
carpet. Here is just one example: 

The large photograph shows Collins & Aikman 
Carpet in the locker-room of the Oakmont Coun- 
try Club, Pittsburgh. Notice how it leads off into 
the aisles and through the doorways without an 
ugly stitched seam. It is soft and warm for bare 
feet, and after a year of use its surface is still un- 
damaged by hob-nail and spiked shoes. But most 
important—water, tracked in from the showers, 
has not affected the carpet because the back is 
water-proof. The old-fashioned carpet which it 
replaced was spoiled by water soaking in and 
disintegrating the sizing in the back. 

The other photograph shows part of the lounge 
in the Oakmont Country Club. The floor is covered 
with Collins & Aikman Carpet in Tuscan Red, 
with black border to set it off. Because of the way 
sections are joined, special borders, inlaid designs 
and crests are practical. And the result is broad- 
loom appearance—a seemingly seamless carpet. 

Collins & Aikman Carpet sells at the cost of the 
old-fashioned type of strip carpet which had to 
be stitched together. For complete information, 
write to Collins & Aikman Corporation, 25 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


THE VERSATILITY 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CARPET 
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Whether in the traditional classic or 
the designs of today, the beauty of 
a monumental building is enhanced 
by the use of GEORGIA MARBLE 





Federal Reserve Branch Bank. 
Pittsburgh, Penna.; Walker and 
Weeks, Architects; Mellon Stuart 
General Contractor. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE CO. 


ARBLE, through which the architecture and TATE, GEORGIA 
sculpture of the ages have been given to the os 
world, becomes the medium for the expression of the NEWYORK CLEVELAND 


ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS 


new design of today. 


The New York Trust Company Building, 57th Street 
and 5th Avenue, the Folger Library in Washington, GEORGIA 
and the Pittsburgh Federal Reserve Branch Bank are 
just a few of the recently erected modern buildings to MARBLE 
be built of Georgia Marble. 
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} Business Block at 
Forest Hill, Abeyton 
‘ Realty Development, 
Cleveland, Obio. 
Hy Andrew J. Thomas, 
? Architect. One and 
i three-quarter million 
: Metro Brick used 
: n this development. 
( he facilities of Metropolitan allow unlimited freedom 
in the choice of colors and types of brick. When unusual effects are desired, Metro- 
CO. 


politan will work with the architect in developing new colors and new combinations. 






Molded shapes, reproducing faithfully the architect's drawing, can be supplied in any 






color or size. Consult our catalogue in Sweet's or write for portfolio of color plates. 


The Metropolitan Paving Brick Co., Canton, Ohio... 41 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


\LLAS 
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“Waltile’”’ sheets (32"x48"x %&") canbe 
cut to fit any wall surface. Standard 
sheets are scored every four inches 
and are also furnished in 8" x 8" and 
16" x 16" scoring. In new houses it 
may be invisibly nailed directly tothe 
sheathed studding, saving lath and 
plaster. ‘“Waltile’’ Plastic Compound 
is furnished for application to old 
plaster walls. Cap and base moulding 
to match or contrast with sheets are 
also supplied. 


New low prices on K & M 
Ambler Weathered effect 
shingles have just been 
announced. Write for samples 
and prices. 





| Disregard the Economy 
of “Waltile’.. 2... 


Think of it only as a beautiful and practical material that pro- 
vides both the desired effect and the required permanence. 
“Waltile” is handsome enough to specify for fine bathrooms. 
Again, its low cost will permit its use in the kitchens and 
laundries of modest homes. 


To the layman, the difference between ““Waltile” and expensive 
ceramics is in the bill. It looks, feels and acts like real tile yet 
costs approximately half as much. “‘Waltile’s” waterproof surface 
is smooth, brilliant and sanitary. Because of its asbestos-cement 
base it cannot burn, warp nor crack. It comes in seven pleasing 
fadeproof colors. 


Aside from residential work,‘ Waltile” has found wide acceptance 
for stores, restaurants, delicatessen shops, hospitals, lavatories, 
physicians’ offices and public buildings. Send for data and samples. 


Keasbey & Mattison 


Company 
Ambler, Penna. 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF,PRIZE WINNING DESIGN 


SOVIET PALACE COMPETITION 





ECTOR O. HAMILTON points out design features to 

Kenneth K. Stowell, editor of THe ArcnirectuRAL 

Forum, in the offices of the magazine the day the award was 
announced. 

With only secondary school education, supplemented 
by two years at Cooper Union in New York, Hector O. 
Hamilton, 28 year old co-winner of the international 
competition for the Palace of Soviets in Moscow, has al- 
ready contributed several interesting buildings to the 
architecture of this country and Italy. Far from being the 
novice he was represented to be in the newspapers, Mr. 
Hamilton designed the municipal centers in Verona and 
Hohokus, New Jersey, three restaurants for the Foltis- 
Fischer chain, a municipal housing project for the city of 
Naples, several large apartment houses, and several resi- 
dences. The municipal center in Verona was done when he 
was 18 years old. He was born in England, and is a regis- 
tered architect in the state of New Jersey. 


wae prize in the international competition for 
the Palace of Soviets was shared by Hector O. 
Hamilton of East Orange, New Jersey, with two 
Russian architects, I. V. Imoltovsky and B. M. 
lofan. Each will receive 12,000 rubles (nominally 
$6,000). Two other American architects, Albert 
Kastner and Oscar Stonorov, shared second prize, 
amounting to 5,000 rubles each, with four Euro- 
pean architects. 

Of the 272 projects submitted, 14 were from the 
United States, among them designs by Joseph 
Urban and Thomas W. Lamb, who with Le Cor- 
busier, Perrer, Mendelsohn, Gropius, Poeliz, and 
Brazini, had been retained by the Soviet govern- 
ment as competitors. 

The prize winning design by Mr. Hamilton, in 
accordance with the specifications of the program, 
provides for two huge auditoriums, in a building 
that is 1,400 feet long and 600 feet wide. The 
larger of the two auditoriums, which has a seating 
capacity of 15,000 and standing room for an addi- 
tional 14,000, is to be used for mass meetings, 
mass pageants, exhibitions, and similar exhibitions 
in which the audience may be permitted to engage. 
The smaller auditorium, seating 5,000, is for con- 
ferences, and congresses, with suitable arrange- 
ments for delegates’ desks. Included also in the 
plans are four other assembly halls, several lobbies, 
the largest to accommodate 14,000, a library, and 
executive offices for thousands of government 
workers. The Palace will be equipped with a pow- 
erful radio station, a restaurant seating 4,000 
people, and eight smaller restaurants. 


NOTE: News of the results of the Soviet Palace competition reached the office of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM in advance of the general announcement, which permitted 
the preparation of this special supplement in time for the March issue of the magazine 
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Perspective of the prize winning design. The building is to be of steel frame construction, with white 
granite, a native material, for the walls of the central portion, and black granite for the rounded ends t 
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Ground floor plan which is devoted exclusively to traffic handling. A station center has been provided 
for each of the three different classifications of transportation, street car, motor bus, and automobile 
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Although the Palace is in reality only one build- 
ing, the separation of the two auditorium wings 
and their location on the level above the street, 
seemed advisable from the standpoint of circula- 
tion. The narrow section which joins the two 
wings above the second floor is devoted to the 
library and the extensive telephone exchange. A 
bridge joins the two auditoriums on the second 
floor. A further reason for the wide separation of 
the two halls was the necessity for isolating 
activities as much as possible. ‘All interior traffic 
will be moved by escalators, and interior conges- 
tion will be further minimized by the use of ter- 
races for congregating places. 

With a population capacity of more than 50,000, 
the problem of traffic asserted itself as one of the 
most serious of these to be solved, and its solution 
was one of the outstanding features of Mr. 
Hamilton’s plan. Narrow streets, and a river on 
one side of the building were complicating factors. 
Provision was made for the main station of the 
new Moscow subway system in the sub-basement 
of the building. The ground floor is given over 
entirely to transportation, with separate provi- 
sions for bus traffic, trolley cars, and private 
automobiles. A one-way street running completely 
around the building, and widening of the sur- 
rounding streets solved the problem of getting 
vehicular traffic to and from the building in the 
quickest time possible. 

The program suggested the character of design 
by stipulating that the ‘‘ Palace of Soviets must 
be a monumental structure, outstanding in its 
architectural features, and fitting in artistically 
with the general architectural scheme of Moscow.” 





Rear elevation. The circular shape of the auditorium 
which it encloses dictated its form. This, and the 
elevation at the opposite end, will be of black granite 


In carrying out this theory, Mr. Hamilton 
attempted to ‘‘abolish any style similar to that 
which is in error called ‘modernistic.’ I felt that 
Russia did not want carved festoons or friezes, 
either, but a sensible, straightforward expression 
of practicability. It would have been foolish to 
run long vertical or horizontal bands of glass 
along the sides of the building, because they would 
have been detrimental to the proper planning of 
the building. It is my theory that any treatment of 
the facade not required by common sense con- 
struction and the use of the plan is poor archi- 
tecture.”’ 





First floor plan, showing the main auditoriums. Access to them from the transportation level below will 
be provided by escalators. The open character of the plan permits use of the terraces for congregating 
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Second Prize 
Albert Kastner and Oscar Stonorov, Architects 
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Design Submitted By 
Thomas W. Lamb 
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Peter A. Juley 


Design Submitted By 
Joseph Urban 
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HOUSING THE OTHER HALF 


KENNETH KINGSLEY STOWELL 


“ONT FED 300,000 NEW HOMES ASSORTED SIZES 
i AND TYPES PLEASE QUOTE PRICE PER BASI 
SIX ROOM UNIT STOP MUST BE UNDER $4,000 TO 
INTEREST US STOP WHEN CAN YOU DELIVER AND 
WHERE CAN WE SEE SAMPLES STOP STATE TERMS 
STOP WANT TO DISPOSE OF 1893 MODELS WE NOW 
USE.” 

The order comes from the Lower Income Group 
and is addressed to the Building Industry in care 
of the Architect. This group in the Lower Income 
Bracket must be looked up for they have never been 
direct customers of the Building Industry and they 
are not rated in Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. And the 
Building Industry rubs its chin and ruminates; its 
eyes glisten at the thought of this order, but there 
is also a puzzled frown. 

“Can we fill the order at that price? How soon? 
Will they pay? Can they pay? I’ve heard the 
L.1.B. is having a hard time of it right now. Who'll 
finance and carry them? Maybe I'll have to. I'll 
have to quote attractive terms. I don’t want a lot 
of repossessed models coming back on my hands. 
I wonder about repeat orders. Perhaps I'd better 
investigate a little to line up the needs of the 
L..I.B.and chart their demands. It might be a good 
idea to get the heads of my departments together 
on this. They'll have to work this out on a new 
basis of large-scale production and cut costs all 
along the line to meet that price. The order doesn’t 
say whether they want to rent or to buy; we'd 
better find out about that, too. Someone will have 
to look after that 1893 housing, too. Perhaps our 
architects can work out a way to fill this order.”’ 

These questions, although thus easily put, are 
serious. They are not idle queries or random 
thoughts for in the aggregate they sum up the 
practical considerations of the housing problem. 


The search for the way out of the present build- 
ing doldrums has centered interest on this one 
problem. It has always been with us, but has been 
allowed to solve itself, if one may call it solving 
The problem is that of providing better shelter for 
the bulk of the population — in other words, 
housing for the masses. All new dwelling construc 
tion heretofore has been planned to take care of 
those who are fortunate enough to have incomes 
far above that of the average family. Many of 
the housing developments shown throughout this 
Reference Number are not within the economic 
possibilities of two-thirds of the families in this 
country. The model housing developments in 
many cases are occupied by people from economic 
groups far higher in the scale than those for whom 
the houses were built. Those in the lower income 
brackets have been forced to occupy the obsolete 
dwellings left by those in the class above as they 
moved a step or two upward in the level of pros- 
perity. Producers of buildings have paid attention 
to ‘‘class’’ and forgotten the ‘‘mass” and the 
housing problem has been left to others. 

What really is this housing problem? Is it not 
that of providing homes for the average worker 
dwellings that function fully in providing shelter, 
privacy, healthful conditions and opportunities for 
decent living, at a price within the income of the 
average family? If so, it is a social problem, a 
technical problem in architecture and building, 
and an economic problem. These are tied together 
in the all-important question of costs. The economic 
question is first and foremost — can the costs of 
the production be cut to fit the purse of the wage- 
earner and still be profitable to all those whose 
interests are in the building industry or allied to 
it? We must remember that two-thirds of the 
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families in the United States have incomes under 
$2,000. Many of the problems of housing with 
which the architect, as well as the rest of the in- 
dustry, is concerned, boil down to determining 
costs and developing techniques and organizations 
to produce houses at low enough costs to reach the 
need of this mass market. 

With the cessation of effective demand on the 
part of the ‘‘class”’ population, and with seemingly 
more than an adequate number of homes for the 
upper income groups, the building industry has 
been forced to seek a new field. This search has dis- 
closed that most communities are well provided 
with commercial structures, such as office build- 
ings, hotels, theaters, etc., and that plans for 
religious and educational buildings, while needed, 
must perforce be held in abeyance because funds 
have not been forthcoming and endowments have 
been inadequate to take care of operating expenses. 
The faith placed in the program for public works 

federal, State and municipal — has gradually 
become a rather forlorn hope. Although some such 
buildings have progressed and further plans have 
been made, the burden of taxation and the diff- 
culties of obtaining government funds, as well as 
the political and economic necessity for curtailing 
government expenditures, have shown that this 
program is inadequate to tide the building indus- 
try over its present crisis. 

This search for the way out, by this process of 
elimination, has led to the large and practically un- 
touched field of providing living quarters for the 
mass of the population. In the production of such 
housing the architect sees an opportunity to plan 
the community on a higher standard than ever 


Low in cost, but high in 
standards. Housing Develop- 
ment, Gothenburg, Sweden. 
J. Jarlin and K. S. Hansson, 
Architects 


before — a community in which light, sunshine 
and air abound, and in which real living is possible 
through every facility for convenience, recreation 
and self-development. Circumstances seem to be 
conspiring to make possible the dreams of the city 
planner-architect. The builder sees here the oppor- 
tunity to engage in immense projects, building new 
sections of the city or replacing sordid slums with 
new structures. The manufacturer now finds in 
housing the potential market for unheard of 
quantities of his materials. The financier sees the 
possibility of investing funds in securities that 
will be stable and secure and that will produce an 
adequate yield, (if he is not too perturbed at the 
thought of the effect which new housing construc- 
tion will have on the value of the existing proper- 
ties on which he has perhaps loaned just a little too 
much for safety). The realtor contemplates the 
possibility of assembling whole blocks in cities or 
whole sections of property for a large-scale opera- 
tion, and the stabilizing of neighborhood value. 
The speculative builder and the shoestring pro- 
moter, however, find little solace in contemplating 
the movement toward scientific housing, for their 
possibilities of profit are evaporating and their 
sources of money are no longer available. The 
social worker rejoices, for,at last the facts about 
deplorable slum condi tig so carefully gathered 
for years) are being ff $e known, and _ public- 
consciousness of condi§on§4s the only promise he 
has for their correctioty. And lastly, the municipal 
government may find in new housing ventures an 
increase in the land valuation for purposes of 
taxation, a possibility of reducing the expenses of 
crime, an increase in the health of its citizens and 
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Dramatic, but disillusioning 
as a place to live. Sections 
like Chinatown, New York, 
can be eliminated by com- 
prehensive planning 


Trving Browning 


an occasion for pointing with pride to the better 
living conditions of its populace. 

Portions of this Utopian visualization are possi- 
ble of accomplishment, but only through wise lead- 
ership, proper technical direction and sincere and 
organized cooperation. 


Fk ALL those so vitally interested in building 

thus see the great opportunity in cultivating 
the new field of housing, why do they not go 
ahead with it, and why have they not seen it 
before? The obvious answer is, ‘‘ Because there was 
no money in it’’; and that is still the reply of the 
majority of architects, builders, bankers, ef al. 
But perhaps there is money in it after all, and some 
of the wiser minority may soon prove it. There 
was ‘‘no money” in selling trifles at five and ten 
cents until Woolworth put the large-scale idea into 
such business. Perhaps all that is needed to make 
low-cost housing pay is the large-scale idea, carried 
through the entire housing project. However, it 
seems that there can hardly be expected the 
speculative profits and the pyramiding of the 
profits of each factor that contributed a part to the 
project, such as has obtained in previous promoter- 
projects. In those the public, or the buyer of the 
property, or the mortgage holder stood the loss 
when inherent defects, obsolescence and deprecia- 
tion set in, that rigor mortis of the housing industry 
with its concomitant “‘frozen assets’’. Profits must 
be kept within bounds, and a chastened and idle 
industry may be more reasonable in its demands if 
it can see a way to keep busy. Profits along the line 
must be a smaller part of the cost of housing. 
The cost, whether on the basis of home owner- 
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ship or rental, includes: cost of land; financing and 
interest; labor and service; materials and equip- 
ment; sales or management; maintenance, upkeep 
and repair; depreciation and taxes. The two costs 
of greatest importance to the building industry are 
those of actual construction and of finance 
Naturally, architects are primarily interested in 
the cost of actual construction and can contribute 
most to cost reduction by functional planning and 
by careful selection of materials and methods, but 
they must not forget that they can play an im 
portant part in bringing about reductions in the 
other items. There are many ways already known 
that will reduce the cost of construction, such as 
prefabrication, waste elimination, new and more 
efficient materials and methods, but the cost of 
finance seems difficult to reduce without radical 
changes or the introduction of the borrowing 
power of the State. 

All the costs of housing are eventually shoul- 
dered by the home owner or tenant and the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Construction brought out 
forcibly that this burden must be lightened if new 
housing is to proceed. The original program of the 
conference implied that home ownership was desir 
able. Investigations of several committees con- 
curred in this idea, while others indicated that it is 
possible that the individual ownership of living 
quarters in many instances might not be so ad- 
vantageous as a system of corporate ownership in 
which the housing facilities would be on a rental 
basis. The word, ‘“‘ownership’’, has the connota 
tion of complete control as well as possession, 
whereas the ownership of homes may be found to 
be limited to an investment covering but a small 
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fraction of the actual cost or value of the home. 
The proprietary interest of the ‘‘owner”’ in his 
home is certainly a valuable asset in the com- 
munity, for the pride and pleasure of the owner 
serve to stabilize not only real estate values in the 
community, but the ethical and moral values of the 
owner and his family. However, present conditions 
have shown that partial ownership may be an 
undue burden to the so-called owner and may have 
demoralizing and devastating effects. Home own- 
ership involves more responsibilities than owner- 
ship of any other type. 


HE analogy between housing and the auto- 

mobile has been developed and stretched until 
it provides a most plausible argument for mass 
production of homes. If millions of cheap automo- 
biles can be produced, why not millions of manu- 
factured and fabricated homes? Individual units 
of various types can be manufactured, delivered 
and assembled as houses just as scientifically and 
economically as motor-cars. It should be possible, 
by the same token, to finance the purchase of the 
ready-made house on a basis similar to that pro- 
vided by the automobile industry. It is possible 
and probable, but to do this, the building industry 
must become actually organized for the purpose. 
The independence of all factors must in a measure 
be sacrificed, and cooperation must supersede the 
chaos of competition. 

The technical problems are rapidly being solved, 
for architects and research engineers have, during 
the past few years, been developing many possibil- 
ities in the manufacture of materials and in the 
methods of factory assembly of units for house 
construction. 

It would be the part of wisdom for the producers 
of building materials to meet and to consider 
various types of houses and construction that have 
been and are being proposed for mass production. 
A cooperative research and development organiza- 
tion is a necessity for full and rapid progress. 


Only in this way will it be possible for an economic 
assemblage of units to be worked out to produce 
the manufactured or largely prefabricated house. 
Of course, there may be several such groups of 
manufacturers, each group cooperating to produce 
a factory-built housing unit of its own kind. There 
is no reason why there should not be Fords, 
Chevrolets and Plymouths in the realm of house 
manufacture as well as in the automobile field. 
Large-scale production can be an important 
factor in solving ‘‘the housing problem.” 

The large-scale idea must begin with a certain 
amount of integration in the building industry in 
order to cut both actual production costs and 
multiple profits. The large-scale idea as applied to 
housing may mean either the production of a new 
community (on a new site or in place of an old or 
blighted area) or it may mean large-scale or mass 
production of standardized houses, factory-built 
units. Of course, it may mean both. The idea in any 
case is to reduce costs by increasing efficiency. 
Manufacturers and merchandisers are seeing the 
possibilities in this necessity and even threaten to 
step into the field and wrest it from the loosely 
associated aggregation now constituting the build- 
ing industry. They can do this by offering a house 
that is better and cheaper because it is produced 
by an organization using modern machinery, ma- 
terials and methods of construction. 

However, the greatest need at the moment is not 
for a satisfactory plan for an apartment or a typi- 
cal fabricated small house but that there be 
developed a group in each community which is 
conscious of the broad base on which any housing 
development must be founded, an understanding 
of the three main phases of the problem — the 
social, the economic and the architectural. This 
need can be met only if the architect is thoroughly 
alive to the necessity of solving the problem in the 
light of all three, not merely as a plan and struc- 
tural problem, but one controlled by the social and 
economic factors as well. 


Lessons in large-scale housing were learned during the war. 
Yorkship Village, Camden, N. J. Electus D. Litchfield, Architect 
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COMMUNITY HOUSING PROCEDURE 


CLARENCE S. STEIN 


HIS check list is intended to act as a reminder 

of the many factors that must be considered 
in connection with a housing development. They 
have been grouped under three headings: Social 
and Civic, Economic, and Architectural. The 
subjects dealt with are in many cases difficult of 
classification: they will be of equal interest to 
those who are carrying on studies in the fields of 
design, of finance or of human or community 
welfare. The investigations will in part overlap, 
and the findings under each group must be checked 
and correlated from time to time. Each of the titles 
covers a number of activities. 


NDER Social and Civic we shall deal not only 
with the housing needs, habits and preferences 

of individuals and groups and with the organiza- 
tion and equipment of neighborhood communities. 
We shall also inquire into the effect of new housing 
and its location on the problems of the city, town or 


region: on the location of highways, utilities, and 
means of transportation, on plans for schools and 
parks and other community equipment, on zoning 
laws and plans for industrial or business expansion 
or contraction and finally on the relation of all 
these to the fiscal policy of the government. 

Under Economics we shall consider housing as 
a business. We shall analyze the elements that have 
to do with the organization for producing, financ- 
ing, marketing and managing a housing project. 
We shall consider methods of calculating cost and 
determining marketing price. 

Under Architecture will be included much 
more than the design and supervision of construc- 
tion of buildings. We shall also deal with the 
related problems of town and site planning as well 
as with the various fields of engineering and con- 
struction that must be coordinated to produce the 
complete physical structure — a community hous- 
ing development. 


SCHEME OF THE OUTLINE 


SOCIAL & CIVIC (S) 


ECONOMIC (E) 







ARCHITECTURAL (A) 


FIRST STAGE 
THE PROBLEM 


SECOND STAGE 
TEST STUDIES 


THIRD STAGE 


THE SOLUTION | 
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Division SI 
A survey of the housing 
needs of the locality (city, 
town, region) and of vari- 
ous income and = social 
groups. 


Division SII 


An inquiry into the human 
and communal needs in 
relation to projects studied; 
and how to meet them. 


| 
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Division SIII 


A program for the organ- 
ization of the community 
and its equipment. 
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Division EI 
An analysis of the existing 
market and methods of 
supplying housing  de- 
mands; and how to increase 
effective demand. 


Division EII 


The organization of the 
housing company and the 
economic cost analysis of 
projects studied. 


Division EIII 


A plan for the organization 
of the economic and busi- 
ness structure for the hous- 
ing project. 
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Division Al 
A study of functional re- 
quirements, housing cus- 
toms, local conditions, and 
how to improve quality 
and decrease costs. 


Division AIlI 


Comparative studies of va- 
rious ways of developing 
sites under consideration. 


Division AIII 


The development and 
building of the housing 
project; architecture, town 
and site planning, engineer- 
ing and construction. 
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The outline is divided into three stages chrono- 
logically, 

First Stage: To determine or evaluate the prob- 
lem and so to decide on the broad limitations 
of the project. 

Second Stage: To decide on the form of organiza- 
tion for its execution, the best location and the 
general form the project is to take. 

Third Stage: To plan in detail and to execute 
the project. 


HE outline is intended for all the groups that 

have to do with the creation of a housing 
development. It is for those who will organize and 
manage the business organization; for those who 
will make a social and civic survey, and plan for 
and carry on community activities; for municipal 
officials and engineers, as well as for all those who 
will plan and build the physical structure — be 
they architects, city or site planners, engineers, 
landscape architects or builders. The problem is 
too great for any single group or profession; it 
must be a cooperative undertaking. It offers oppor- 
tunities for leadership to those who have a broad 
understanding of all the phases of this many 
sided problem — the making of urban environ- 
ment in harmony with the need of living today 
and tomorrow. 


HE program of procedure outlined here is 
not an attempt to so.ve all the problems that 
enter into a housing project. It does not tell what 
to do. It is intended as a check list for those who 
plan to carry out such an operation. It should be 
all-inclusive to serve its purpose even though all 
of the items listed will probably never enter into 
any single operation. It deals with a general 
field in which every undertaking is different from 
all others. A community housing operation may 
consist of small detached houses or of towering 
apartments; it may be a replacement of slum 
clearance or a development on a new site; it may 
be made up of a hundred dwellings forming part 
of an existing neighborhood or of a whole new city. 
That the check list is incomplete no one knows 
better than the author. It is based on the limited 
experience of one office and the organizations for 
which it has worked. It should be revised and 
augmented from time to time on the basis of the 
experience of others, both architects and those in 
the other activities that cooperate in carrying on 
a housing operation. 


HOUSING development to be successful 
must be comprehensive and must be eco- 
nomically sound. To be comprehensive, it must 
when completed have all the equipment for carry- 
ing on the full life that will be needed or demanded 
(Continued on page 224, column 1) 


SOCIAL AND CIVIC (DIV. SI) 


A. PLANNING FOR POPULATION 
MOVEMENTS OF CITY 


I. PAST AND PRESENT TRENDS and their 
effect on social and civic welfare 


a. Population movements 


b. General character and locality of housing 
activity (See Div. Al-A-II-a-b) 


II. DESIRABLE DISTRIBUTION OF POPU- 
LATION 


a. Effect on: 


1. Living conditions of various groups 

2. Industrial prosperity of locality 

3. Economic development of highways, utilities, com- 
munity equipment such as schools, parks, play- 
grounds, transportation 

4. Taxes 


b. Affected by: 


. Regional limitations 
. Topography 

3. Transportation 

4. Industry 


B. CIVIC PROBLEMS AFFECTING THE 
LOCATION OF HOUSING 


I. REHABILITATION OF BLIGHTED AREAS. 
Slum clearance 


a. Effect of slums on health and general welfare 


1. Overcrowding, filth, lack of sun, air, privacy, con- 
venience, open space, facilities for recreation 
a. Effect on disease, crime, passive acceptance of 
low standard of living 
b. Effect of slums and blighted areas on taxes 
and fiscal policy (See Div. EI-C-V1) 

1. Increased expense of policing, fire protection, wel- 
fare activity, education, means of transportation, 
due to congestion : 

2. Reduced income from taxes, due to blighted areas 
(misuse or disuse of land) 

c. Rehabilitation of blighted areas to replace 
this circle of profitless outlay with con- 
structive profit-bearing investment 


II. RE-LOCATION OF WORKERS’ HOMES. 
Reconstruction on same plot of construc- 
tion of new communities in different loca- 
tion. Decision affected by: 


a. Groups of population in need of new hous- 
in 
b. Land cost of present location of residences 
c. Availability of cheaper areas 
d. Suitability of available areas 
1. Time, distance, cost of transportation from home 
to work ; 

a. Cost of new transportation lines, highways and 
other municipal or quasi-municipal equip- 
ment : ; 

b. Effect on best use of leisure time of workers 

e. Possibility that industry and business may, 
or may be induced to, move to areas con- 
venient to new housing projects 


(Continued on page 224, column 2) 
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ECONOMIC (DIV. EI) 


A. NORMAL MARKET FOR NEW HOUSES 


I. QUANTITATIVE COMPARISON of exist- 
ing housing facilities and population divided 
into price groups 


Il. NORMAL GROWTH OF POPULATION 
studied by economic groups 


III. NORMAL CONSTRUCTION to care for 
this growth 


IV. WAGE LEVELS that can pay for existing 
houses or those normally produced 


a. Percentage of family income paid for hous- 
in 

b. Effect of other living costs: of stable employ- 
ment 


V. EFFECT OF MOVEMENT of industry or 
population in opening up new markets 


VI. FORECLOSURES as gauge to ability to pay, 
of various economic groups 


VII. CHANGES in composition of the com- 
munity: size of families, average age of 
people, newly married (marriage, birth and 
death records) 


B. PRESENT METHODS OF SUPPLYING 
HOUSING 


I. LAND: Practice and legal requirements 


a. Street layout: type; how controlled 


1. By municipal regulation, or plan 
2. By owner or subdivider 
b. Plotting of subdivision: filing plots, staking 
out, and other preliminary engineering 
c. Methods of sale: 
1. By lot with or without improvements 
2. In large plots to builders 
3. By auction 
4. By advertisement or “ super’’-salesmanship 
5 d. Analysis of costs 


1. Cost of raw land 

2. Carrying (or ripening) costs, including interest on 
investment, taxes and assessments 

3. Subdivision costs, engineering and legal expenses 

4. Selling costs: preparation of land with streets, signs, 
etc., auction, advertising, salesmen, legal expenses, 
promoters’ commissions 

5. Lot improvement: grading, etc. 

6. Public improvements: streets, utilities, parks, etc. 


e. Actual cost compared with selling price 


II. PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS: grading, roads, 
curbs, sidewalks, sewers, water, gas, electricity, 
telephone 


a. By what agency installed: municipality, utility 
company, land developer, builder, owner 

b. At what period of development 

c. Adequate or inadequate 


(Continued on page 225, column 1) 
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ARCHITECTURE (DIV. Al) 


TYPES OF DWELLINGS: factors in their 
consideration 


. FUNCTIONAL REQUIREMENTS of dwell- 


ings. (See Div. Alll for detailed outline) 


a. Space required per unit (family or other) for: 


1. Household activities: sleeping, cooking, eating, 
washing, bathing, sanitation, recreation, study, 
social gathering, household administration 

2. Storage: personal effects, household supplies, cleaning 
equipment, tools, vehicles (automobile, bicycle, baby 
carriage, etc.), fuel, furniture, etc. 

3. Services: heating, deliveries and waste disposal 


b. Room design: sizes and shapes, wall space, 
windows and lighting 
c. Grouping and location of rooms 


1. For amenity: ortentation, ventilation, vistas, privacy, 
efficient internal circulation 
2. For economy of construction and upkeep 


d. External circulation 


1. Access to dwelling by vehicle (including bicycle, 
perambulator), or by foot: by occupant, guests, 
services 

2. Services requiring access: 

a. Deliveries: laundry, milk, ice, coal, furniture 
(including pianos), general merchandise 
b. Disposal: garbage, refuse, ashes 


e. Special problems of planning multi-family 
dwellings (flats or apartments) 


1. Service requirements: stairs, halls, deliveries, gar- 
bage disposal, access to common spaces in base- 
ment or yard, etc. 

2. Need for analysis of plan efficiency related to: 

a. Waste space: its cost of construction and upkeep 
b. Comparative efficiency of high-land-coverage 
and more open garden-court buildings 


f. Relation of plan, construction and finish to 
conditions of occupancy 
1. Tenancy or ownership: long or short tenure 


2. Social and economic status of occupant 
3. Personnel of typical households 


II. LOCAL HOUSING PRACTICES AND 


TRENDS 


a. Character of general local housing facilities 


1. Dominant types 
a. Single family, two family or flat, apartment 
b. Bungalow, two-stories, three stories or more 
c. Free standing, attached, short or long row 
d. Small lot or garden apartment 
e. Horizontal apartment (group or attached single 
family house with common service) 


2. Typical plans 

a. Functional use of space: (number and kind) living 
room, dining room, dining nook, kitchenette, 
kitchen, pantry, library, study, workroom, bed- 
rooms, maid's room, bathrooms, toilets, wash 
rooms, dressing rooms, closets, other storage 
space (coal, etc.) (See above: Div. AI; A-I, a, 2), 
vestibules, corridors, stairs, porches, garage 

b. Location of rooms and relation to each other 
i. Circulation: stairs, corridors, halls, vestibules, 
ii. Use of cellar and attic 

c. Efficiency of plan compared with other units of 
equal usable space or serving similar purpose 


(Continued on page 225, column 2) 
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by those who are to be members of the community. 
Houses alone, no matter how well designed or 
constructed, are not enough. Opportunities for 
recreation, for education, for culture, for entertain- 
ment, easy access to stores and working places, 
beauty of surroundings — all of these are quite 
as essential as houses. 

To be economically sound all the costs must be 
considered and counted upon in the beginning. 
The original budget must cover not only the cost 
of land and houses and all the physical equipment 
for communal activities, but also all of the expenses 
of the development of the property — roads, 
grading, utilities — as well as all that which must 
be paid for financing, selling and management. 


HE solution of the problem of large-scale 

housing requires a different approach by the 
architect from that which he normally follows. 
Generally his problem is definite and limited by his 
client’s requirements: a plot of land that has been 
chosen and the amount that is to be spent. The 
whole approach to the problem of large-scale 
housing is utterly different. The limits of the prob- 
lem must be found before it can be solved. It is 
a question of supplying a need rather than a 
demand. A \arge part of the population in all of our 
cities is in need of new and decent houses forming 
part of modern communities. The need is there, 
but the articulate demand has not been expressed 
because in the past, the machinery for filling the 
need has not existed. Our present slovenly and ex- 
travagant method of producing homes has supplied 
with new houses the needs of only one-third of the 
population — those in the upper economic groups. 
Through the use of large-scale methods of produc- 
tion, under the direction of trained technicians, it 
is possible to cut the costs and produce homes in 
an environment more in harmony with the real 
needs of the day. The building industry can do a 
great deal toward making this possible, but it 
requires the cooperation of all the other elements 
that have to do with the production and organ- 
ization of houses and communities. 


HE first stage in carrying out a housing 

development is preparatory. It has to do with 
finding the problem. It asks, what are the housing 
needs of the locality? To what extent are they met 
by present means? In what way and to what extent 
can these means be improved? With improved 
methods, what can be done to better housing condi- 
tions and what specific groups can be re-housed? 


HE social survey should be carried out with 

the assistance of a trained investigator or 

expert observer, not an amateur. There is no 

measuring stick of intangible aspects of housing 
(Continued on page 226, column 1) 
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(SocIAL AND Civic. Div. SI, continued) 

C. DIVISION OF CITY INTO POPULA. 
TION-GROUPS OR NEIGHBOR. 
HOOD UNITS 


I. GROUPS TO BE DETERMINED BY: 


a. Divisions by main arterial highways 

b. Topographical demarcations 

c. Political boundaries: Voting, school, health 
districts 

d. Natural groupings of population 

1. Racial, national, occupational, income and rent 
level, religion, special preferences 

e. Types of home: separate houses, row houses, 
various types of multi-family dwellings, room- 
ing-houses, hotels 

f. General atmosphere and appearance of area: 
growing, thriving, deteriorating, dilapidated 


D. SURVEY OF SPECIFIC GROUPS OR 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


I. POPULATION 


a. Race, nationality, length of time in country 
and in this neighborhood, degree of 
Americanization, religion 

1. Special social and psychological characteristics 
resulting from above 

b. Occupation 

. Industrial: skilled, unskilled, executive 
. Commercial and business: executive, sales, clerical 
3. Professional 
. Domestic or other service 
. Relation of present homes to place of work: time, 
distance, cost and means of _ transportation, 
congestion 
6. Relative degree of permanence of jobs 
7. Unemployment: seasonal and other 

c. Total number in group. Number of families. 
Number of persons per family (not in- 
cluding boarders). Number of wage- 


earners per family 


II. INCOMES (per family or household) in rela- 
tion to housing. 
a. Amount and nature of income 


1. Median or average amount; minimum and maxi- 
_mum range. 

2. Number of wage-earners per household: full or 
part-time and relation to general household budget. 

3. Regularity, seasonal or cyclical variations of income. 

b. Proportion of income spent for housing 
(See also Div. E-III) 

1. Direct costs: rent, payments toward ownershtp, taxes, 
assessments, insurance, etc. 

2. Upkeep: fuel, repatrs, etc. 

3. Expense of travel to and from employment. 


III. HOUSING CONDITIONS: present homes 


a. Sanitation, ventilation, light, sunlight 
b. Type of tenancy: ownership or rental 
c. Type of landlord: resident or absentee 
d. Plan and construction 
1. General type of dwelling: single-family separate 
house, row house, type of multi-family dwelling, 
rooming-house 


(Continued on page 226, column 2) 
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(Economic. Div. EI-BII, continued) 

d. What substitutes required until installation, 
such as cesspools for sewers, wells for 
water mains 

e. How charged for: as part of land cost, assess- 
ments, taxes, periodic payments for services 
of public utility corporation 


III. PLANNING: what technical skill used. Costs. 
Economic advantages gained (Compare with 
Div. AI-C and Div. AII-B) 


IV. CONSTRUCTION 


a. Type of organization 
1. Large or small builders. 
2. Mass housing or individual building. 
b. Scale of operations 
c. Financial responsibility of builder 
d. Labor supply, organization and regulations 
as affecting costs and continuity of opera- 
tion 
e. Building methods and customs 
Building code requirements 
f. Building costs 


V. FINANCING: practice, legal or other reg- 
ulations and costs (For detailed list see Div. 
Ell-C) 


a. Equity: amount required 
b. First mortgage: sources, percentage of value of 
property, means of evaluating property, rate 
of interest, other costs, amortization 
c. Junior a sources, amount, interest 
rate, costs such as discount and “write up,” 
refinancing charges 
‘d. Total annual cost to buyer (including in- 
terest on investment and all charges for 
securing loans as well as interest and 
amortization of mortgages) 
1. Compared with actual costs of production of house 
and site (See Div. AI-AII-a-7) 
2. Compared with rental charges on similar property 
to give adequate return 


VI. MANAGEMENT or operating (See Div. 
EII-B-X) 
a. By building operator 
b. By purchaser 


1. Resident owner 
2. Non-resident owner 


c. Cooperative 


. POSSIBLE METHODS OF INCREASING 


EFFECTIVE MARKET 
I. BETTER HOUSING (See Div. AI-AI) 


Il. BETTER AND MORE STABLE NEIGH- 
BORHOOD (See Div. SI-B) 


a. Parks, playgrounds and other community 
equipment 

b. Planning to prevent change of use 

c. Community or single ownership of land 

d. Private or public regulations 


(Continued on page 227, column 1) 
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(ARCHITECTURE. Div. AI-Alla, continued) 
3. Size of dwelling suites (Either individual houses or 
suites in apartment, two-family or other flat 
a. Floor area or cubage 


6. Number of rooms c. Size of rooms 


+e 


. Construction and equipment 

a. Structural quality 

6. Fireproof, semi-fireproof, non-fireproof 

c. Soundproofing and heat proofing 

d. External structural and finish materials: brick, 
concrete, wood, metal, etc.: slate, asbestos, asphalt, 
or wood shingles, etc., window types 

e. Interior Finish: floors, trim, painting, tile, etc. 

f. Heating: type and quality of installation 

g. Plumbing: bathroom and kitchen equipment 


h. Electrical Work. 


. Equipment (installed primarily as selling points or 
to meet competition rather than for actual needs 


wn 


6. Location of dwellings as affected by: 

a. Lot — size and position on lot 

b. Neighboring dwellings in regard to outlook, light, 
and ventilation and economic use of land 

c. Site conditions: contours, conditions of soil 

d. Orientation 

e. Street plan 

f. Parks, playgrounds, schools and neighborhood 
equipment. As part of integrated neighborhood 
unit 


. Costs of Housing. (See Div. SI-D-II-b) 
Extent of renting and owning 
. Neighborhood blight or obsolescence 


Oo oo™! 


b. Recent trends in relation to present and fu- 
ture needs 


— 


. Character of recent housing product (as in Div. 
AI-AlIl-a) 
. Areas of housing activity (See Div. SI) 
. Relation of supply and demand (See Div. EI-A-B) 
. Costs of production, marketing, and ownership or 
rental 
a. Comparison of various types of dwelling having 
approximately similar accommodations in sin- 
gle family, two-family, and apartment may be 
compared as well as freestanding and row 
houses. The effect of various lot sizes and site 
conditions on costs of similar houses may be 
tested. 
b. Comparative costs of various types of housing 
(See Div. EII-D-E-F-G) 
5. Probable future trends 


tt W bdo 


III. EFFECTS OF LOCAL CONDITIONS on 
housing practice 


a. Climate b. Soil 

c. Local materials and industry 

d. Transportation 

e. Building practices and labor 

f. Customs of living or housing 

g- Industrial or economic character of com- 
munity 

h. Legislation 

i. Effects of past housing shortage or surplus 


B. DWELLING SPACE THAT CAN BE 


SECURED under current methods in 
various types of housing: in relation to 
expenditures available for housing by 
members of various economic groups 
(See Div. SI-D-II, Div. EI-B) 


(Continued on page 227, column 2) 
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that can be passed on to unskilled workers. Short (SocIAL AND Civic. Div. SI-DIIId, continued) 
cuts will often have to be found. It is of the utmost . Material of construction: frame, brick, etc. 


? 
. - . . . r1- a : >, . » 
importance to know where to find existing informa- 3. Plan: efficient or inefficient, large or small rooms 
windows, fire-safety, fire escapes 


tion in past studies that is not out of date. 4. Utilities: water, hot water, gas, electricity, toilets, 
Comprehensive social and civic surveys of hous- __ baths 
ing conditions and needs should be carried out 5. Type and quality of architecture 
continuously over a long period of time in every e. Degree of wear: new, kept up, in need of re- 
dow + fenaiiatoen a eae pair, dilapidated 
city. But in most localities these basic data do not ; oe : 
exist or are too fragmentary to be of much valu f. Upkeep: Fleabing, structure, painting, light- 
“xis are ‘ ‘ntary > *h value. | ; ; : 
if tl oe tl a ing, heating, stairs, halls, yards, collection 
the re is time, just as thoroug a. a survey as of garbage and ashes 
possible should be made. But when it is proposed g. Overcrowding and congestion: Privacy, 
to carry out a housing project it may be quite number of persons per room, families per 
impossible to wait for the completion of an all- apartment. Lodgers or boarders 
inclusive study. It may be better to set limitations h. Visible and determinable effects on social 
and moral conditions. On health and sani- 
tary conditions 
i. Effect of restrictive housing legislation, 


on the objectives, based on conferences with those 
who are best informed as to existing conditions, 


and then do a thorough job in a limited field. ol 4 build; d 
The scope of the first period of study will thus SS SS -- 
1. Compare conditions with those in same area at 


be limited by the object of the work to be under- > 

y : some past date 
taken and information that has already been 
collected. If it is decided in the beginning that a IV. GENERAL SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
specific group is to be housed — Negroes, workers o. Seat 
in a certain factory or factories, white collar 8, Piteliomen of ieee: te Bhai anid eapanete 
workers, young executives — the problem is natu- 2. Death-rate: infant and adult 


rally simpler than if a solution is sought for the 3. Present health equipment 
: a. Hospitals, clinics, dispensaries: public or private, 


broad problem of housing all who are in need of special or general treatment 
better homes. b. Degree of use. Cost: real and to the residents 


b. Moral conditions 


URING the first period, the architectural . Rate of arrests: by age and sex groups 


1 
studies will be intended to find the best 2. School delinquencies me 
3. Effect and amount of drinking, prostitution, gam- 


types and organization of dwelling to serve the bling, etc. 
purpose of the project. And so dwellings will be 4. Existent gangs: Boys, adults, degree of power and 
considered from the point of view of functional ee 


design, of customs and practices of the locality . Education 


Po eee 


and in relation to local conditions. 1. Schools: Number of pupils by age-groups and grades; 
On the basis of these considerations, the archi- equipment for education, art, athletics, social life, 
theater; degree of use of equipment by pupils and 


tect should be able to set up tentatively the types by adults 

of housing and in general the manner of grouping  Ousdoor recrestion 

that are to be considered in future studies. His 1. Available facilities: Public or private. Quality and 
decisions naturally will be modified by considera- extent of equipment. Supervision. Upkeep. Degree 
tions of site and cost in future studies. For the of use, by age groups. Most popular form of outdoor 
moment it is important that he make, in coopera- on 

tion” with the: economic group, sufficient cost . Community and club organizations: Number 
studies of various acceptable types, so that a and kinds. Buildings and rooms. Degree of 
decision may be reached in regard to the wage and use, by age groups. Costs to members. Equip- 
salary groups that can be served and the economic ment. Most popular kinds of equipment 


set up that will be required. . Settlements 
. Fraternal organizations. Benefit societies 


— . : a 3. Political clubs 

A THE end of the first period of study suff- . Social or cultural clubs: singing, dancing, art, 
cient information should have been collected — as etc. 

oe s : en . Dramat s 
to limit and define the work that is to follow. The Athletic clubs 
Social and Civic survey will have disclosed the . Leadership: Strength and local feeling, each organ- 
housing needs of various groups of the population ization 
and the amount they can afford to pay for housing. f. Religion 
The Architectural studies will have found the most 1. Churches, synagogues, etc. 
economical types of housing both to meet the a. Number, kinds, degree of use 

teat tiatis . teeta wil te -nines b. Social, welfare, educational, recreational, cul- 
needs and satisly t he preterences 0 the Various tural facilities offered. Equipment and degree 
groups for whom it is economically possible to of use, by age groups 

(Continued on page 228, column 1) (Continued on page 228, column 2) 
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(Economic. Div. EI-C, continued) 
III. DECREASED COSTS (See Div. AI-C) 
a. Land 


1. Carrying or ripening charges decreased or elimi- 
nated by putting land in market only when 
needed and used for housing, thus eliminating 
all premature land subdivision and lot sales 

2. More economical street plans 

3. Lot division in accordance with requirements of use 

b. Planning (See Div. AI-A-I-c-2 Div. AI-AlI-e-2 
Div. Al-c-I-H-II-IV) 
c. Construction (See Div. Al-c-V) 

1. Organization: large scale; use of technical skill 

2. Structural improvements, simplification, stand- 
ardization 

3. Large scale operation 

4. Legal (code) restrictions adjusted to large scale 
operation by legitimate builders 


IV. FINANCING 


a. Loans on basis of quality or real value of 
property judged by competent technicians 
b. Elimination or reduction of various costs of 
securing money 
c. Reduction of rate of interest 
1. Investment instead of speculation 
2. Limited dividend corporation 
3. Use of state credit 
d. Increased length of term of amortization 
justified by safety of investment as result of 
improved planning, building, manage- 
ment, and stabilizing neighborhood 


V. BETTER MANAGEMENT 


a. Type of organization 

b. Relation of management to building organ- 
ization so as to produce housing meeting 
requirements of market 

c. Type of tenancy: rent or sale 

d. Community organization 


VI. DECREASED MUNICIPAL COSTS reflected 
in taxes and assessments (See Div. SI-B-I-b) 


a. Orderly development of city to prevent un- 
necessary opening of new areas and more 
efficient use of existing areas. This will 
prevent wasteful lengths of streets, public 
utilities and transportation lines and in- 
creased costs of policing, fire protection, 
schools and other community equipment 

b. Street plans adjusted to actual needs for pur- 
poses of economy of installation and up- 
keep and to stabilize neighborhood 

c. Prevention of lot sale without installation of 
roads, and public utilities or adequate plans 
for financing same 
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(ARCHITECTURE. Div. AJI-B, continued) 

I. CONSIDERATIONS OF DWELLING TYPES 
in relation to functional requirements and to 
general controlling conditions 


a. Types of dwellings (See Div. Al-All-a-1) 
b. Characteristics of each type to be considered 
in their selection 


1. Ability of each type to satisfy functional require 
ments (See Div. AI-A-1) 

2. Ability to meet local housing customs and preju 
dices. (See Div. AI-AITI, AITI) 

3. Appropriate intensity of ground coverage: popula 
tion housed per acre by each type 

4. Ability of each type to carry present and future 
costs of public improvements, increasing land 
values etc. 

5. Necessity of intermingling the types to meet various 
family or individual needs 

6. Relative economies in land-use, construction and 
upkeep cost of grouped and detached dwellings 

7. Adaptability to sale or rental 

8. Comparative efficiency and desirability of garden 
type vs. high-coverage apartments 


II. SPACE AND FACILITIES which can be 
secured under current methods for amount 
of money available under varying condi- 
tions of: 


a. Portions of incomes available for housing 
(See Div. SI-D-II) 

b. Other expenses than dwelling proper con- 
nected with housing (See Div. Ell-E-F-G 
and Div. SI-D-II-6) 

c. Method of financing, marketing, and man- 
agement (See Div. EI-B-V and V1) 


C. POSSIBLE METHODS OF REDUCING 


HOUSING COSTS 
I. LAND 


a. Effect of various land values on various 
types and grouping of houses 

b. Effect of various types of street plans on cost 
of land (prepared for housing) required for 
different types of dwellings 


II. SITE PLANNING AND GROUPING, as 
affecting cost of — 


a. Grading, terracing, and walks 
b. Roads, utilities c. Construction 


III. STREET AND UTILITY PLANNING 
a. Decreased length by — 
1. Grouping of residences, garages, and other buildings 


2. Larger block 
3. Relation to contours 


4. Use of walks to replace roads in places where 
practical 
b. Decreased widths and construction costs 
by — 


1. Planning and building for intended use only 
a. Residential streets built for limited traffic and 
light loads with no heavier or wider pavement 
than needed 
c. Coordinated development of plans and con- 
struction of streets, utilities and buildings 


(Continued on page 228, column 1) 
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produce housing. The Economic division will 
have determined to what extent the production of 
housing can be carried on more economically for 
wage groups that could not be decently housed 
before. Thus a decision can be reached as to the 
general limitations of the work to be undertaken. 
It will be apparent that certain parts of the popu- 
lation could be housed only through municipal 
bounty of some type; that others could be cared 
for by limited dividend type of financing; that still 
others, who are just below the economic groups 
that are served by usual methods of building 
operations, can be housed by projects organized 
as large-scale operations with more businesslike, 
scientific, economic methods of planning, use of 
land and construction. 

The general policy to be followed can thus be 
chosen and tentative decisions on which to base 
future studies can be reached as to 

1. What groups are to be housed. 

2. The types of dwelling that will be considered 
in future studies. 

3. The part of the city or region in which the 
housing should be located. 

4. The changes that are needed in the organiza- 
tions of the various agencies that will take part in 
producing the housing project. 

5. Legislation changes, if any, needed to facil- 
itate the work. 


In the preparation of the Outline of Procedure, | have had 
the helpful criticisms of Herbert Emmerich in the field of 
economics and administration, of Ralph Eberlin in engineer- 
ing, of G. W. Bailey in construction, of Marjorie Sewell 
Cautley in landscape architecture, and that of my Associate, 
Henry Wright, in site and city planning, as well as the as 
sistance of Catherine K. Bauer and Allan A. Twichell in re 
search work. 


(ARCHITECTURE. Div. Al-C, continued) 
IV. HOUSE PLANNING 


a. Comparison of cost of various types used 
locally, used elsewhere and new plans 

b. Costs should be broken down as suggested 
Div. EII-E-IV. 


V. CONSTRUCTION (See Div. AIII and Div. 
El-B-VII) 


a. Large scale operation — How large an opera- 
tion is needed for purposes of efficiency? 
b. Research and experiment in — 


1. Standardization. 2. Use of new materials 

3. New methods including increased shop work and 
use of additional machinery on job 

4. Effect of improved construction on maintenance 
costs including heating 


(SociaAL AND Civic. Div. SI-DIV, continued) 


g- Commercial facilities for recreation: Movie 
theater, dance-halls, restaurants, amusement 
parks 

1. Degree of popularity. Costs 

h. Activities carried on outside of neighbor- 
hood: where, how far away from home, how 
much? 

1. Schoolsand colleges. Technical schools. Night schools 
2. Amusements 


3. Athletics 
4. Museums, art exhibits, concerts 


V. BEST LOCATION OF HOUSING for each 

group depending on: 

a. Cost of land in relation to rents payable 
(See Div. ElI-D-I-II, Div. AII-AIII) 

b. Relation between site and present or possi- 
ble place of work. Transportation facilities 

c. Specific group habits or desires as to garden 
space, open country, time spent in transit 
to work, leisure activities 

d. Probable relations between group to be 
rehoused and present neighborhoods con- 
tiguous to available plot 


VI. GENERAL TYPE OF HOUSING RE- 
QUIRES to meet needs and wants of each 
group 

a. General character of population: amount of 
income spent for rent and transportation, size 
of families, number of wage-earners. (See 
Div. SI, D-II) 

b. National or racial customs and habits as 
affecting special needs: Houses, community 
equipment. (See Div. SI-D-IV-d-e-f) 

c. Preference as to type of dwelling: space- 
requirements. (See Div. SI-D-III1) 

d. Type of dwelling best fitted to needs 


E. RELATION BETWEEN HOUSING LEG- 
ISLATION AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF NEW COMMUNITIES 


I. EFFECT OF EXISTING LEGISLATION on 
housin 
II. NEED OF NEW OR REVISED LEGISLA- 
TION: Such legislation might be desired 
a. To limit bad housing. (Multiple Dwelling 
Law — New York.) 
b. To encourage good housing 
1. By aiding limited dividend housing corporations 
(New York State and New Jersey Housing laws) 
c. To change street plans so as to improve 
living conditions and decrease cost of de- 
velopment 
d. To prevent limitation on good housing 
(Chicago law limits ownership of more than 
single building by corporation) 


Epitror’s Note. This completes the First Stage of the outline. The Second Stage will be pub- 
lished in the April issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM and will take up the considerations 
of the form of organization for the execution of a housing project, the best location and 
the definite general form of the project. The Third Stage will appear in the May Issue. 
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CHATHAM VILLAGE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HE Buhl Foundation development, called Chatham Village, for which Ingham and 
Boyd were the architects and Clarence S. Stein and Henry Wright consultants, is one 
of the most thoroughly thought out low-cost housing developments thus far produced. 
The intensive analysis which was undertaken before the project was planned now serves 
as a model for subsequent housing developments. The analysis undertook to determine the 
needs and the way in which these needs could be met, continuing with studies of costs, the 
possibilities in regard to site, and the development of the site in various ways. The details 
of the way in which the analysis was carried out are described elsewhere in this issue by 
Charles F. Lewis, Director of The Buhl Foundation 
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THE BUHL FOUNDATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
INGHAM anv BOYD, ARCHITECTS 
CLARENCE S. STEIN anp HENRY WRIGHT, CONSULTANTS 
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NTENSIVE studies were made to determine the best plan solution for the par- 
ticular site chosen in the light of the previous investigations as to the income 
group to be served and the housing requirements of this group. The schemes in- 
cluded free-standing houses and row houses, and it was found that the cost per 
house of the row type averaged $1,225, while the free-standing houses ranged from 
$1,834 to $1,948. Investigations also showed the advantages of building the houses 
to rent rather than for sale in this particular project. There were four basic types 
of house plans evolved, two being six-room houses, 20 ft. 6 in. by 28 ft. 8 in. and 
20 ft. 6 in. by 26 ft. 8 in., the other two being 16 ft. 8 in. by 26 ft. 8 in. and 17 ft. 
8 in. by 26 ft. 8 in., designed for small families. These are shown in the plans on 
the following page. There is a finished basement in each house with a laundry and 
heating plant. Garages are included within the house where practical and advantage 
is taken of the contour of the land in placing the garage in the basement. Typical 
plans are shown on page 232. A portion of the group was recently opened for in- 
spection and reports indicate a very large public interest and an influx of applica- 
tions from prospective tenants. The rentals range from $54 to $79 per month and 
the average rental per room is approximately $11 
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HE plans here reproduced show, at 

the left of the row, two houses of the 
six-room type (P. 14) which are 20 ft. 6 in. 
by 28 ft. 8 in., some having a garage and 
laundry on the ground floor, others pro- 
viding a sunroom and laundry, omitting 
the garage. The central houses of the row 
are of the smaller type, 16 ft. 8 in. by 26 ft. 
8 in. (P. 11). The plans of the houses are 
reversed in such a way as to bring the 
plumbing lines close together thus effect- 
ing economies. The smaller houses have 
two variations in the plans of the first 
floor, some having a dining room and 


small kitchen, others a larger kitchen 
and a dining alcove 
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THE BUHL FOUNDATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
INGHAM anv BOYD, ARCHITECTS 
CLARENCE S. STEIN anp HENRY WRIGHT, CONSULTANTS 
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Warts Bros 


AMALGAMATED COOPERATIVE APARTMENTS 
NEW YORK, N. Y 
SPRINGSTEEN & GOLDHAMMER, ARCHITECTS 
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PORTION OF TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 


AMALGAMATED COOPERATIVE APARTMENTS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SPRINGSTEEN & GOLDHAMMER, ARCHITECTS 
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AN ENTRANCE, SHOWING COURT BEYOND 


N THIS cooperative apartment building which rents for an average of $11 a room, the mate 
rials and equipment are of a high standard. The interior stairs are of steel with marble treads 
and wrought iron handrails and the stair hall floors are of ceramic tile. The flooring is almost 
entirely of oak. The bathrooms are furnished with built-in tub and shower and the walls are tile 
to a height of four feet. The bathrooms contain many accessories, including a medicine cabinet 
and mirror, tumbler holder, towel rack, etc. The exposed piping in the bathroom is nickel plated 
Each kitchen has a porcelain sink and double wash-tub with enamel covers, and there are ade 
quate dish and pot closets, white enamel gas range and mechanical refrigeration. The incinerator 
is in the cellar and each stair hall is furnished with a garbage closet. The heating is a two-pipe 
vacuum system with radiators in every room 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Copyright, Fairchsld Aerial Surveys, Inc 


HE Open Stair Dwelling offers one solution to the prob- 

lem of multi-family housing. Horizontal halls are elimi- 

nated in the buildings and this type of stair minimizes fire 

and smoke risks as well as odor annoyance. The arrange- 

ment on the lot gives an assurance of light, air and maximum 
view from each window 


JACKSON HEIGHTS DEVELOPMENT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HENRY ATTERBURY SMITH, ARCHITECT 
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WESTINGHOME VILLAGE, SOUTH PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CLARENCE W. BRAZER, ARCHITECT 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


WESTINGHOME VILLAGE, SOUTH PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CLARENCE W. BRAZER, ARCHITECT 
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RADBURN, NEW JERSEY 
CLARENCE S. STEIN anv HENRY WRIGHT 
ARCHITECTS AND TOWN PLANNERS 
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Richard Averill Smith 


EXTERIOR 


FIRST FLOOR TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 


ABBOTT COURT APARTMENTS 
RADBURN, N. J. 
ANDREW J. THOMAS, ARCHITECT 
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ABBOTT COURT APARTMENTS 
RADBURN, N. J. 
ANDREW J. THOMAS, ARCHITECT 
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IEW along the footway in a section of Rad- 

burn. Clarence S. Stein was the architect for 
the houses in the foreground, and Frederick L. 
Ackerman for those in the distance. The ground 
plan at the left is typical of the general scheme, 
one of the most important features of which is the 
complete segregation of the motor way and the 
foot path. The orientation of the house, instead of 
conforming to illogical precedent, has been 
planned to take full advantage of the garden out- 
look. The living room and porch face the garden, 
while the kitchen and dining room front on the 
highway. Safe play areas for children, greater sun- 
light and fresh air in the living portions of the 
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house are the chief advantages obtained by this ; 
arrangement Fi 
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RADBURN, NEW JERSEY 
: CLARENCE S. STEIN anv HENRY WRIGHT ; 
ARCHITECTS AND TOWN PLANNERS : 
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Above is a garden development of two- and four-family houses, for which James Renwick Thomson was 
the architect. Below is a group of four two-family houses which were designed by Clarence S. Stein 





RADBURN, NEW JERSEY 
CLARENCE S. STEIN anv HENRY WRIGHT 
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HIS is the largest single housing 

project for wage-earners thus far 
undertaken under the New York State 
Housing Law. They provide 1,755 rooms 
accommodating 474 families at an average 
rental of $11 per room. The apartments 
cover only 44 per cent of the site. The 
total cost is estimated as $2,158,000. The 
buildings are equipped with all modern 
facilities including automatic push-but- 

ton elevators and incinerators 


TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 
APARTMENTS FOR THE ACADEMY HOUSING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SPRINGSTEEN & GOLDHAMMER, ARCHITECTS 
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JOHN NOLEN, CITY PLANNER 
A R C H 


ROW HOUSES, CHESTNUT STREET 
MARIEMONT, OHIO 
RIPLEY & LE BOUTILLIER, ARCHITECTS 
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ARIEMONT is an example of the new type of town that can be created near a city as a satellite town. Towns such as 

this provide the workers in cities with a real place to live. Mariemont is a garden suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
follows in general the example set in the creation of Letchworth and the other garden cities of England. It covers an area of 
about 365 acres on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The layout of dwellings allows for a population density of 
about six or seven families per acre, and group-houses, apartments, semi-detached and detached houses are provided to take 
care of individual requirements. A method of “‘home ownership’’ has been worked out on a cooperative basis through the 
issuance of shares which the Mariemont Company intends to offer for purchase to the residents. Such participation in owner- 
ship avoids many of the hardships of the usual type of ownership and allows the managing company to control the tenancy 

and prevent values from depreciating 


MARIEMONT, OHIO 
JOHN NOLEN, CITY PLANNER 
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ROW HOUSES 


KRUCKEMEYER & STRONG, ARCHITECTS 


SINGLE-FAMILY HOUSES 


HOWE & MANNING, ARCHITECTS 
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HE provision of community services such as shops and stores is an 
| 


important consideration in planning a large-scale housing develop- 
ment. It is frequently advisable to combine the stores with apartments 
in order that the land centrally located may yield an adequate return 
Scale in Feet 
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APARTMENTS AND STORES, MARIEMONT, OHIO 
RIPLEY & LE BOUTILLIER, ARCHITECTS 
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Commercial 


OXALL, of which a portion is shown above, is a 

residential development of row houses in Wash- 
ington, D. C. While above the price level of what is 
termed low-cost housing, it shows the possibilities of 
producing an attractive yet simple variation in row 
housing. These homes are heated by hot water, each 
with its gas-fired boiler and thermostatic control. 
Concealed radiators are used and the houses have every 
modern convenience, including electrical refrigeration, 
sunken garbage receiver, storage hot water heater, 
electric clock, etc. The third floor is insulated with a 
fibre insulation board, and in the two-story houses the 
second floor ceiling joists are covered with a quilt 

insulation 


Scale in Feet 





FOXALL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DEVELOPED BY WAVERLY TAYLOR, INC 
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SUNNYSIDE, QUEENS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CLARENCE S. STEIN anp HENRY WRIGHT, ARCHITECTS, ASSOCIATED 
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UNNYSIDE is the development which 

has for several years been the out- 
standing example of the possibilities of 
developing city blocks with low-cost 
housing. The project was sponsored by 
the City Housing Corporation, a limited 
dividend corporation paying 6 per cent. 
There are small houses, row houses, two- 
family houses and apartments, and in all 
cases the planning provides a large pro- 
portionate area devoted to garden courts, 
planted spaces and recreational facilities. 
The latest development in the neighbor- 
hood of Sunnyside is that of the Phipps 
Garden Apartments, shown in _ the 
February issue of THe ARrcHITECTURAL 

ForuM 
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THE INTERNATIONAL STYLE 


EW YORK architects, and incidentally the 
4 interested though somewhat bewildered 
public, have been treated to an exceptionally well 
chosen and perfectly staged exhibition of the work 
of exponents of the ‘‘international style.’’ ‘* Mod- 
ern’’ or ‘‘Moderne”’ are less descriptive and con- 
notative terms, for the examples shown (with but 
few exceptions) were distinctly of an established 
style, unified in idea and in form. This consistency 
was surprising for it showed how fully formulated 
the new “international style’’ has become 
stark, unadorned wall surfaces, expanses of glass, 
steel stilts, flat roofs, plans studiously different 
from the conventional with the entire emphasis 
on the solution of the problem of use, ‘‘design”’ 
limited to the simple structural necessities. Orna- 
ment and decoration as such are of course elimi- 
nated and the old hampering considerations of 
balance, proportion and rhythm (so dear to acade- 
micians who consider architecture a fine art) have 
been superseded by practical function, space- 
enclosing and manufactured materials. 

The ‘international style’ is based on a thor- 
oughly logical philosophy, even if the designs are 
not always quite consistent with it. It is an in- 
evitable development as an expression of the fast- 
growing band of scientific-minded who believe in 
the universal efficacy of machine efficiency in satis- 
fying all human needs. The style is the result of 
conscious effort applied to solving a physical prob- 
lem by the simplest means. Architecture begins 
where this engineering effort leaves off, for, ‘We 
require from buildings as from men two kinds of 
goodness: first the doing of their practical duty 
well; then that they be graceful and pleasing in 
doing it — which last, is itself, another form of 
duty.”” The new “international style’’ may be 
accused of being recreant to this last duty unless 
all esthetic ideas and ideals undergo a rapid and 
radical change and emotion no longer is a factor 
in the expression of man’s activity. 

The réle of the ‘international style’’ may be to 
clear the way for a new architecture by sweeping 
aside the chaff of copyism, though there is the 
danger of this style itself becoming the happy 
hunting ground of copyist charlatans. But from 
this bare beginning may grow through the 
fertile imaginations of youthful designers, an 
architecture that will be truly “functionally 
efficient, economically sound and _ esthetically 
satisfying.” 
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HOUSING AND THE EMERGENCY 


6 lpse speedy resumption of building construc 
tion through housing projects cannot be 
expected as housing should not be considered an 
emergency measure to ‘‘make work” for the in- 
dustry. Proper large-scale housing must be the 
result of comprehensive planning after determining 
the social, economic and architectural needs, and 
the ways and means of meeting these needs. 
Clarence S. Stein's article on Procedure (page 221 
of this issue) shows this clearly. 

However, housing does offer opportunities for 
relief in this emergency in several ways. 

First, housing surveys in each city can be 
undertaken under the direction of Building Con- 
gresses, A.I.A. Chapters, or other cooperative 
agencies. Capable unemployed men, such as archi- 
tectural draftsmen, can be employed as field forces 
in making surveys for building in each city. 

Secondly, architectural men can be employed 
in the preparation of plans of the city which will 
show existing conditions, and also in working on 
more comprehensive city planning projects under 
competent direction. 

Thirdly, under the auspices of A.I.A. Chapters, 
with the aid of manufacturers and others, archi- 
tectural men can be engaged in the development of 
plans and construction methods for fabricated 
houses. With the amount of material already de- 
veloped in this direction, the further thought and 
study should produce practical means of providing 
standardized units which can be prefabricated 
and erected in the most economical manner. 

Finally, there is a possibility of giving work by 
following the example of one suburban community 
in which the relief commission has undertaken to 
build three houses in a community where they are 
desired. The local architect contributes the plans, 
the landowner provides the lot at cost, the material 
dealer extends credit for the materials and the 
builders’ exchange employs the foreman at its own 
expense. The local relief board chooses the most 
needy of the capable carpenters, masons and other 
mechanics, and the wages are paid from the local 
relief funds. The houses will be sold at actual cost. 
In this way men are employed at their own work 
instead of at ‘‘made”’ jobs. 
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A COMMUNITY BUILT ON FACTS 


CHARLES F. LEWIS 


DIRECTOR, THE BUHL FOUNDATION 


N THE summer of 1931 The Buhl Foundation 

acquired an undeveloped estate of 45 acres of 
rolling land, two miles by motor, twenty minutes 
by street car, from the heart of the Golden Triangle, 
Pittsburgh’s business and financial center. The 
Foundation announced that upon this tract it pro- 
posed to build on a strictly commercial, though 
limited dividend basis a modern community of 300 
garden homes designed to embody the best con- 
tributions of the site planner and the building and 
landscape architect. The first unit of 125 of these 
homes would be ready for occupancy May 1, 1932, 
it was announced, at rentals within the reach of 
families with incomes of from $2,400 and above. 

On January 23 the first unit of Chatham Village 
was thrown open to the public with the announce- 
ment that monthly rentals would range between 
$54 and $79 for houses of five, six and seven rooms, 
many of them including garage, and representing 
an average for the entire project of almost exactly 
$11 per room per month. In spite of a cold dismal 
rain there was a throng at the property and the 
next day, Sunday, a huge crowd, estimated by the 
police at 20,000, filled the exhibition houses to 
capacity and jammed traffic for nearly two miles 
down the Mt. Washington Highway and across the 
Liberty Bridge. During the ensuing week an 
average of more than 1,000 persons a day visited 
the Village and on the second cold Sunday nearly 
2,500 were checked through one of the typical 
exhibition houses. 

This demonstration of public interest in Pitts- 
burgh’s first garden homes development may well 
be interpreted as an evidence of deep-seated dis- 
satisfaction with the housing that our cities now 
provide and an earnest longing on the part of the 
so-called ‘‘white collar’’ groups, particularly, for a 
greater degree of social and economic security in 
which to rear their families. This interpretation is 
backed by nearly 2,000 inquiries that have come to 
The Buhl Foundation and its subsidiary manage- 
ment corporation, The Chatham Realty Co. 
More than 500 formal applications were received 
in the first two weeks after the rental schedules 
were announced. In this same time 90 leases were 
signed, definite reservations made upon all other 


houses pending inquiry into the applications, and a 
long waiting list established particularly for homes 
in the lower-priced levels. 

It is believed, then, that those who for years 
have been advocating large-scale community 
building as an approach to the solution of the urban 
housing problem may point to Chatham Village as 
an initial success which at this stage justifies some 
of their enthusiastic claims. The sponsors of 
Chatham Village by no means consider the present 
public acceptance of the project as indicating that 
their work is done. On the other hand they feel 
that it is only started, and that this public approval 
increases immeasurably the responsibility they 
have assumed. They recognize, furthermore, that 
the complete success of the large-scale building 
idea can be fully demonstrated only over a period 
of several years, and they are prepared to ad- 
minister Chatham Village with this long-term 
purpose ever in mind. 

The Buhl Foundation’s studies showed to its 
satisfaction at least that there is such a field 
in socially minded experimentation and demon- 
stration in urban housing. Its inquiries into Ameri- 
can and European experience led to the acceptance 
of the large-scale operation as a sensible approach 
to the program. Its studies of the housing situation 
in Pittsburgh particularly led to the conclusion 
that a useful field for demonstration was in en- 
deavoring to meet the needs of a part of the 
‘‘white collar’’ groups. Its social and economic 
studies led it to believe that it could best serve 
these groups, not by promoting an “own your 
home’ campaign but by developing a rental 
project assured of long-term, responsible manage- 
ment. 

In a project of this kind, even after the most 
careful study, the elements of uncertainty are so 
great as at times even to stagger stout hearts. 
The experience in building Chatham Village thus 
far seems to be very gratifying as indicating the 
reliance that may be placed upon careful study and 
planning. It is very likely that an entirely different 
kind of development would have been projected in 
Pittsburgh had it not been for the long months of 
study and deliberation in which the Board of 
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Managers joined with the Foundation’s staff and 
it does not seem probable that any initial success, 
even remotely resembling that which has been won 
by Chatham Village, could have been achieved had 
it not been for plan and study. 

At a time when enthusiasts in many cities are 
endeavoring to promote housing as a means of 
reviving industry in general, the Pittsburgh ex- 
perience in this respect may be valuable as indi- 
cating at least one type of study which seems to 
have been sound. But certainly Chatham Village 
cannot be properly cited as evidence that any type 
of large-scale operation can succeed in any place or 
situation without due regard for, and understand- 
ing of, the controlling factors in that particular 
locality. 

In its studies of the Pittsburgh market The 
Buhl Foundation fixed for itself certain questions 
as points of attack. These were such as the Founda- 
tion’s staff felt justified in setting up for examina- 
tion on the basis of observation, experience and the 
best counsel that could be had. 

Among the questions for which the Foundation 
sought specific answers were: 


. Is Pittsburgh a growing city with an assured future? 

. Is the number of houses proposed to be built in a two- 
year period small or large in comparison with the 
annual total of residence building in the projected 
cost range?’ 

3. Is the Pittsburgh district overbuilt in the proposed 
* price class? 

4. By producing (a) better houses at (b) lower prices than 
speculative or commercial builders now build, will a 
broader market than now exists be opened? 

5. Can the advantages enjoyed by limited dividend 
housing in other cities be enjoyed in some degree in 
Pittsburgh, through (a) lower financing charges, (b 
better plan, and (c) large-scale operations, at this 
time? 

6. What types of housing and what locations will best meet 

the needs of those families for whom the homes are to 

be built? 
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The plot plan of Chatham Village, the first 
unit of The Buhl Foundation development 


In its search for answers to these controlling 
questions the statistics of population growth, 
residential construction, mortgages and fore- 
closures of the entire metropolitan district and 
minor subdivisions were tabulated, charted and 
weighed. Rent schedules, wage levels, living costs, 
statistics of family income and surplus were 
assembled. In the meantime a search for sites had 
encompassed the district and, when this had been 
narrowed, the 45-acre Bigham estate was planned 
for development and a final and detailed inquiry 
made into the cost of grading, utilities, and house 
construction of the proposed project. This cost 
analysis, which was broken up in great detail, was 
utilized as a check at every stage of the subsequent 
development. 

All of these studies were carried along against 
a background of information provided by a search- 
ing questionnaire sent by the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Pittsburgh to some 





An air view of the business center of Pittsburgh showing the site of Chatham Village, at the lower left 
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SECTION I 


4,000 clerical workers in the downtown business 
district, receiving salaries of $5,000 a year or less. 
More than 30 per cent of these, 1,415 in all, 592 of 
them home owners and 823 of them renters, filled 
in these questionnaires faithfully and in great 
detail. This afforded for the first time an effective 
cross-section of information upon which it was 
possible to plan homes of a type, quality and price 
that fitted to their needs and their incomes. 

This questionnaire was designed to provide 
answers to the following questions concerning 
these families: 

1. What relationships exist between the costs of housing 
accommodations and the salaries and family incomes 
of home owners and renters? 

2. What are the costs of housing accommodations to the 
renters and to the home owners? 

What proportion rent and what proportion own their 
homes? 

What are the reasons for renting or for home owning? 

What are the housing accommodations enjoyed by the 
salaried workers? 

6. What form of transportation is employed to get them 


from home to work and how much time is taken? 
Where do they live? 


w 


ne 


The questionnaire was quite satisfactory from 
the standpoint of providing information as to 
existing living conditions among the groups 
studied. Analysis of it now, however, suggests 
additional information that might properly be 
asked for in such a survey. Particularly what is 
needed is to search the hearts and the minds as 
well as the homes of the groups under study. It is 
hardly enough to ask what conditions families now 
live under. It is equally important to ask what 
conditions they would like to live under. With that 
thought in mind the questionnaire used in the 
Pittsburgh study has been revised and expanded to 
accompany this article for whatever suggestive 
value it may have for architects and others in- 
terested in large-scale residential building. 

It is clear that this questionnaire could not have 
been used, as now redrawn, in the original Pitts- 
burgh study. It would have been quite beside the 
point to ask, as is done under Question 19, whether 


~ 


1. Where do you live? 


Pittsburgh Ward No. Street 
Nearby cross street Or borough 
name .. Or township name 


2. Do you own your home or rent? Check one. 
Own 
Rent 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON HOUSING 


(Notre: If any of these questions are not clear to you, 


please call piecadan tate aria DeRne MU OO SOE. 5 5 oie ne es ) 


the family would like to live in a garden grouping 
in a completely planned community. At that time 
Pittsburgh had no demonstration of this type of 
development and the question would not have 
been understood by more than a few persons. 
Likewise the leading questions asked under No. 23 
would have had less significance in Pittsburgh a 
year ago than they have today since the opening of 
Chatham Village. 

The economic and social interpretations of any 
basic housing studies touch the interest of the 
architect at so many points that it is apparent that 
he should be a part of them from the first. He can 
influence and help to guide the inquiries into com- 
mercial practicability and marketability, and in 
turn can be guided by the useful economic and 
social facts that are brought to light. 

Surely it must not be supposed, however, that 
factual justification should be required for every 
step that is taken in a large-scale project, particu- 
larly if that project is intended to blaze new trails, 
as was the case at Sunnyside, at Radburn, and 
more recently at Chatham Village. Each of these 
undertakings embodies new ideas in site planning, 
in house design and equipment, and in architecture, 
just as each has embodied advanced ideas in 
economics, finance and broad social policy. 

To the extent that large-scale projects may be 
intended to blaze trails, they must be experiments 
as well as demonstrations. They must attempt, 
within reason, to solve problems previously un- 
solved and to suggest new ideas, methods and ap- 
proaches. In doing this, they will make their 
greatest contribution. But such contribution is one 
that involves some element of risk because an 
experiment cannot be proved before trial. 

It must be manifest, however, that the element 
of risk is reduced as the bounds of factual under- 
standing are enlarged. We may be sure that the 
more thoroughly any project of this nature may be 
studied in advance, the greater is the assurance of 
success and the greater commercial justification 
for experiment with new modes and new ways. 








3. If you rent, what is the total amount of rent paid? 
For the year? $.......... 
For one month? $...... nies 
Does your rental include the following? 


(a) tsa. 9e8......s OD... 
(b) Water. Yes...... re 
(c) Biectenety. Yoes...... Ne...... 


(d) Refrigeration. Yes...... No 



























y (e) Heat. Yes No 

(f) Household service. Yes . No 

° (g) Garage. Yes No If two-car garage, 
check here 


Do you rent home 


furnished ?. 


your 


‘¥ 


we 
Cn i ee lS 


4. If you own your own home: 


; : es ° On lk ? 
A What is its assessed valuation n land? $. . . 
f On buildings? $ 
What was the total in real estate taxes paid on it in 
1931: 
, For city, borough or township purposes? $ 
; For school purposes? $ 
. For county purposes? $ 
t 
: 5. If you built your own home: 
. What was the cost of the lot? $ 
What was the cost of the building? $ 
1 Does this cost figure include garage? Yes 
| ee 
If garage was built subsequently, what was its 
et Se 
t In what year was home built? . 
, 
6. If you purchased your home: 
What was the purchase price? $ 7” 
' Does this cost figure include a separate garage? .... 
| If garage was built subsequently, what was its cost? 
In what year was home purchased? 
: 7. Is your home mortgaged? Yes...... No...... 
1 (a) What is the amount outstanding on the first 
mortgage? $... on 
(b) What is the amount, if any, oustanding on second 
e mortgage? $ 
S 
SECTION II 
8. What type of dwelling do you live in? Check one. 
4 (a) Single. 
r (b) Double (party wall)...... 
e (c) Duplex (one family above the other). S 
n 4 (d) Double duplex (two families upstairs, two down- 
4 etnies)... ... 
: (e) Row...... 
t | (f) Apartment...... 
(g) Housekeeping rooms 
~ Rs PR A eee 
. 
e 9. How many rooms does your home contain? Total 
f WUMNDET. «26s -ss. (Not including bath 
(a) Bedrooms, Number... .. ad 
1. (b) Dining room, Yes...... No... 
(c) Private bath, Yes...... No 


(d) Full-size kitchen...... Kitchenette 


10. What is the type of heat used in heating your home? 


What fuel is used? 
Check one. 


Type of furnace? 
Check one. 


Hot air... Coal. . 
Steam.... ee ee 
a Oil 


Hot water. 
Gas stoves in rooms...... 


11. How many persons live in your home? 


Number of children under 16. 
Number of children 16 and over... 

Number of other relatives.......... 
Number of other persons.......... 


12. What form of transportation do you usually use? 
Check one. 
Street car...... 


Inclined plane...... 





furnished ? or un- 





Motor bus 
Railroad 
Private auto 
How long does it usually take you from home to work 
using the medium of transportation checked above 
minutes 


Walk 


13. Do you own a family automobile? \ es No 


If more than one for personal or family use, how 
many? 


SECTION III 


14. What is your age? vears 


15. What type of work are you engaged in? 
Selling 
\ccounting 


Clerical 
Executive 


16. What was the combined income of your family in 
1930? $ 


17. What was your personal income in 1930? $ 
Of this amount, how much represented salary or 
earnings from your main occupation? $ 


18. How much income, if any, was received for rooms or 
lodging (from children, boarders, or lodgers)? $ 


SECTION IV 


19. If you were renting and moving into a new home now, 
would you prefer: 


a) Single family house on separate lot 

(b) Double (party wall 

c) Duplex 

(d) Double duplex 

(e) Row 

(f) Garden grouping in completely planned 
munity (such as Chatham Village 

(g) Apartment 

(h) Housekeeping rooms 

Se ret eee ae tee 


com 


20. In a new home would you prefer: 


(a) Full-sized dining room 
(b) Dinette 

(c) Full-sized kitchen 

(d) Kitchenette 

(e) Bedrooms (how many? 
(f) (Garage 


SECTION V 


21. Why do you prefer to rent? 
22. Why do you prefer to own your home? 


23. Are you satisfied with the neighborhood in which you 
live, as to: 


(a) Convenience to your work. Yes No 
Convenience to shopping centers. Yes 
stolons 
Convenience to recreation centers. Yes 
MO. ... 
Convenience to schools. Yes No 
(b) Social security (1.e., the general cultural tone of 
the district). Yes No 
(c) Would you like to have greater protection for your 
family in this last respect? Yes No 


If so, why? 


24. In what part, if any, of the city or suburban dis- 


trict would you rather live than where you live 
now? Why 


THE BRIDGEPORT DEVELOPMENT 


A CASE HISTORY 


Few housing projects are old enough to stand as lessons in experi- 
ence. The Bridgeport development is an exception. What was 
learned there may well be applied in present considerations of housing 


HERE is probably no development in the 

history of low cost housing which offers so 
much as an object lesson as the one in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. Completed during the war to relieve 
the housing shortage, it has been in existence long 
enough to justify the assertion that it has ‘‘stood 
the test of time.’’ Fortunately for its use as source 
material, the Bridgeport development experiences 
have been accurately recorded by W. H. Ham, 
general manager of the company. 

The development consists of 1,200 houses in 
nine separate small communities, the houses 
ranging from a three-room type to an apartment 
house with 216 apartments. Two hundred and fifty 
of the houses were constructed by the company 
before the war; and the remainder were built by 


Typical street front view of Garden Apartments 
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the government, and sold to the company after the 
war. An acceptable generality which holds for 
both the houses built privately and by the govern- 
ment is that the approximate cost to the Bridge- 
port Housing Company was about a third less than 
it would cost to build them now. That is to say, 
that the price of reproduction of a house which 
originally cost $2,500 to build would be $3,800. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the units in 
the development is Seaside Village, which is 
composed of three-, four-, and five-room houses 
only. They are built in rows, with access, in most 
cases, limited to the front of the house. Private 
gardens, some large, some small, have been pro- 
vided for each family. The houses are 100 per cent 
occupied, and have been, for the past ten years, by 
mechanics who receive wages ranging from $25 to 
$30 a week. 

Because of the unusually low figure for which 
these houses were bought, the rental schedule in 
houses of this type, and of houses similar in char- 
acter in other units, is proportionately low. 


Rent Per 

Type Month 
4-Room Individual Houses $29.00 
5-Room Individual Houses $32.00 
3 Rooms in 2-Family House $24.00 
4 Rooms in Flats $27.50 
3-Room Apartments $35.00 
4-Room Apartments ; (Including Heat) $46.00 
5-Room Apartments $51.50 


Obviously, such a rental schedule could not be 
duplicated today under the present system of con- 
struction. What the Bridgeport project has demon- 
strated is that small, well designed houses, minus 
the meaningless ornamentation found in most 
large-scale developments, are eagerly acceptable 
to families in the lower wage scale brackets. 

Mr. Ham has found, however, that the housesat 
Seaside Village are difficult to sell. The trouble lies 
in the absence of a form of rental contract which 
would entail part ownership, although such a form 
has been adopted for other similar units, princi- 
pally at Mill Green and at Grasmere, which con- 
sist of one- and two-family houses. 
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CRANE 
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In another unit, Fairfield, the houses are 100 per Plan of the Seaside development, originally known 

cent occupied as rented property. This was one of as the Crane tract. Below is a typical house. In 
the earliest successful solutions of the problem of this housing unit, which consists of flats and single 
the small house and garage on a small lot. The family residences, 17 families are provided for 
garage is latticed in with a laundry and service in ome acre at an approximate cost of $2,911 
yard, thus giving the entire lot at the rear for a per family, including land, land development, and 


building. Rentals range from $25 to $35 per month 


garden. At the outset, the company was perplexed 
by the reluctance of uneducated people to accept 
houses of this type, because of their simplicity of 
design. The workers thought of them as being 
‘‘institutional.”” With the passage of the years, 
however, and -their accompanying growth in 
beauty, the permanent quality of good design is 
being recognized more than it was. 

The garden type of apartment, which is now 
being successfully promoted in other sections of 
the country, is represented in Black Rock, a 
building development of 216 apartments. Of all 
the types of buildings in Bridgeport, this is the 
only one which, the owners believe, can be repro- 
duced today and made to pay a profit to the own- 
ers with a rental schedule ranging from $25 to 
$35 for apartments of three, four, and five rooms. 

Since all of the properties are being successfully 
operated and show a proper return to the owners, 
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based on a capitalization at cost of approximately 
one-third less than they can be reproduced for 
today with the present method of construction, the 
experience at Bridgeport is conclusive proof of the 
contention that the solution to the low cost 
housing problem lies in reducing the costs of 
building by at least 3314 per cent. The only other 
alternatives are going without houses of these 
types, or building them without profit. With pre- 
fabrication methods slowly coming to the fore, it is 
the belief of Mr. Ham, as well as of many other 
qualified experts, that these same types of houses 
may be produced within the near future at the 


Above is a typical street in the 
Black Rock Garden Apartments 
development. At the left is the 
ground plan. There are 216 
apartments in the development, 
with a density of approximately 
14 families to an acre. They 
were built for approximately 
$2,585 per family including land 
and improvements. Rents range 
from $35 to $45 monthly 


demanded saving in cost. Mr. Ham’s contention is 
predicated on the financial set-up of giving stock- 
holders of the promoting company 8 per cent on 
their stock, which should represent about 25 per 
cent of the investment, and giving the bondholders 
an assured return of 6 per cent on the remaining 75 
per cent of the investment. 

The Bridgeport Housing Company has found 
the solution of part of the problem, namely, what 
the people want, and the architectural treatment of 
simple homes so that they can be built artistically, 
durably, and maintained to grow better as they 
grow older. 





BRIDGEPORT HOUSING GROUP 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


THIRTEEN HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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BRIDGEPORT HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, A. H. HEPBURN, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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HE houses illustrated are included 

in a development planned and 
built by the United States Housing 
Corporation in 1918. It is an interest- 
ing example of a community which, 
although planned for an emergency, 
was developed along sound and eco- 
nomical lines and continues to serve 
admirably the purpose for which it 
was first designed. A fuller explana- 
tion of its history will be found - 


on page 258 SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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BRIDGEPORT HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, A. H. HEPBURN, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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A typical row house is shown above, and below are two of the small four-room houses 


BRIDGEPORT HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, A. H. HEPBURN, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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HE European practice of developing plans for important urban housing developments has 

had much influence in the public acceptance of housing schemes fundamentally controlled 
by architects and city planners. The plan for the Chrystie-Forsyth Streets development is such a 
project and may have much bearing upon the subsequent construction of city apartment build 
ings. Many of its features, although common enough in Europe, are innovations in American 
planning practice. In this development several of the buildings have been planned to span an east 
and west street. Although this is a practice not usually condoned by city planning authorities, in 
this instance it offers an increase in apartment space with east and west exposures and little or no 
detriment to urban traffic conditions. The project is a commendable attempt toward raising the 

standard of city housing conditions 


PROPOSED HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
CHRYSTIE AND FORSYTH STREETS, NEW YORK, N. Y 
HOWE & LESCAZE, ARCHITECTS 
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HE first living floor of two typical units showing how part of Unit 4 spans a traffic way, shown by 
dotted lines. The location of the buildings upon the land provides a maximum of air and sunlight and at 
the same time gives the greatest possible chance for the utilization of the ground for recreational purposes 
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Steiner , Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art 


PROPOSED HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
CHRYSTIE AND FORSYTH STREETS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HOWE & LESCAZE, ARCHITECTS 
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HE illustrations are of a model planned to provide inexpensive sanitary housing for families in the lower in 

come groups. The whole project has been planned to replace the intolerable slum conditions existing in the 
Lower East Side of New York City. The illustration on the opposite page shows the difference in plot coverage 
between this project and the old style tenements which exist on either side of their proposed location. The advan- 
tages are too obvious to need comment. Due to the fact that the plot area is distinctly limited in size and due also to 
the desirability of developing it to its fullest use the buildings have been planned without the usual first floor. With 
a few exceptions the entire ground area is left open and serves as a large park, the buildings themselves acting as 
shelters from inclement weather. The open corridors served by a central elevator at the juncture of the two wings is 
an innovation in apartment planning. It secures the advantages of rapid communication, eliminates interior stair 
halls, provides each apartment with an open air balcony, and combines the necessary fire escapes with the essential 
equipment of the structure. In addition it assures privacy to individual apartments. The orientation of the units is 
such that the northern exposure is used for service and communication entirely and apartments have the benefit of 
east, south and west outlooks. These buildings would lend themselves well to mass production methods. The 

construction is simple and each individual apartment is standardized as to design and equipment 


PROPOSED HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
CHRYSTIE AND FORSYTH STREETS, NEW YORK, N. Y 
HOWE & LESCAZE, ARCHITECTS 
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HE solution to the housing of families with a mini- 

mum income has received much more attention in 
Europe than in this country. Especially in Germany, 
many experimental housing developments have been 
built and the general standard of housing conditions has 
been raised, as evidenced by the illustration and the plans 
which are typical of many such developments. The prob- 
lem has been solved with the minimum of expense and 
ostentation. The houses make no pretense of being any- 

thing more than the most simple living spaces 


WEISSENHOF HOUSING EXPOSITION 
STUTTGART, GERMANY 
J. J. P. OUD, ARCHITECT 
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Photos, Courtesy, *'L Architecture d° Aujourd’ but” 


HESE houses were built for work- 

ing men in a garden city develop- 
ment near Stockholm, Sweden. They 
illustrate a high type of large-scale 
operation and their location on a hill- 
side, near a lake, gives many advan- 
tages of sunshine and air circulation. 
This also makes for economy in con- 
struction cost as the houses were built 
in long rows without sacrificing any 
of the benefits which are secured by 
differences of orientation on a more 
nearly level location. The large build- 
ing at the top of the hill contains 
three-room apartments. The others are 

single family row houses 
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WORKINGMEN'S HOUSES 
HASTHOLMEN, SWEDEN 
ESKIL SUNDAHL anp OLAF THUNSTROM, ARCHITECTS 
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Photos, Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art 


WORKINGMEN’S HOUSES 
HASTHOLMEN, SWEDEN 
ESKIL SUNDAHL ann OLAF THUNSTROM, ARCHITECTS 
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PLAN OF TYPICAL APARTMENT PLAN OF TYPICAL SINGLE HOUSE 


WORKINGMEN'S HOUSES 
HASTHOLMEN, SWEDEN 
ESKIL SUNDAHL anv OLAF THUNSTROM, ARCHITECTS 
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SIEMENSSTADT APARTMENTS 
BERLIN, GERMANY 
HANS SCHAROUN, ARCHITECT 
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HIS project is one of several designed by the architect as a solution to the problem of eco 

nomical industrial housing. The illustration above is particularly interesting from two 
standpoints. First, it shows the radical difference between the older apartments and the contem- 
porary buildings. That many evils attendant upon congested housing areas have been eliminated 
is obvious from even a cursory examination. In addition the size of the development is signifi 
cant. It is almost impossible to secure economically the benefits of sanitary housing conditions 
without large-scale production methods. This project is only one of many throughout Europe 
which show a thorough appreciation of housing needs and a deep study of the conditions which 
govern their fulfillment. For the most part such developments have concerned themselves with 
the housing of working men and have laid no stress upon the amenities of middle class living 
The objects have been to provide sanitary and healthful surroundings with as much comfort as is 
consistent with simple living conditions. It has been recognized that the problem is concerned 
with the requirements of a minimum income tenancy and the architect has adhered closely to the 

limitations of his particular problem 


KIEFHOEK HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
J. J. P. OUD, ARCHITECT 
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HE plan is typical of a single house within the 
development, which includes the necessary 
shops and recreation centers. Note especially the 
large window areas and the simplicity of the entire 
plan. Apartments of this type are particularly 
adaptable to methods of large-scale production and 
are economical to construct and maintain. Each 
apartment may be easily altered without affecting 
the ones adjacent to it 





KIEFHOEK HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
J. J. P. OUD, ARCHITECT 
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? ‘HIS development is similar in principle and general design to the one at Rotterdam, but provides larger accommodations 
The arrangement of the units is particularly interesting as they are completely adaptable to economical production 
The unusual location of the sanitary facilities is explained by the differences in European and American methods of living 
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HIS apartment building, a 

unit of the extensive housing 

exposition held at Stuttgart a short 

time ago, is similar in its general 

structural arrangement to Ameri- 

can buildings of a similar type. The 

plans of the individual apartments, 

however, vary considerably and 

are worthy of close study. In them 

every effort has been made to dif- 

SECOND FLOOR ferentiate between the space used 
3; Ee 4 = = for living by a family and that 

. “ used merely for sleeping and in 

every case as much space as possible 

is allotted to the living room. 

Notice in addition the variations in 

apartment sizes and the economy of 

cies tittle space in corridors and stair halls 
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STUTTGART, GERMANY 
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Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art 


ROMERSTADT HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN, GERMANY 
ERNST MAY & ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS AND PLANNERS 
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HIS extensive development although not 

planned primarily as a solution to the mini- 
mum housing problem is interesting for the group- 
ing of the buildings and the plans of the individual 
apartments themselves. As in the majority of 
European housing schemes adequate area is allowed 
between the buildings to assure a free circulation 
of air and a maximum amount of light at all times. 
The buildings are planned in rows to permit a 
constant amount of sunlight in the most used por- 
tions of the apartment, and the fact that they are 
two rooms deep assures cross ventilation in every 
case. Especially noteworthy is the economical 
grouping of the service areas and the construction 
of the stair halls which allows a maximum amount 
of living space with a consequent minimum of use- 
less corridor area. The straight row type of plan 

makes this especially practical 


ROTHENBERG HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
KASSEL, GERMANY 
OTTO HAESLER, ARCHITECT AND PLANNER 
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Photos, Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art 
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Rausch & Pester Photos 


Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art 


DAMMERSTOCK HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
KARLSRUE, GERMANY 
WALTER GROPIUS, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
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Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art 


PESSAC HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
PESSAC, FRANCE 
LE CORBUSIER anv PIERRE JEANERRET, ARCHITECTS 
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HE group of houses illustrated has been 

planned with all the attention to sociologi- 
cal considerations which has characterized 
former activities of the architects. Le Corbusier, 
ever since his first important work in 1916, has 
considered the development of the building's 
location quite as important as the planning of 
the structure itself and most of his projects in- 
clude plans for a garden and play area which 
cannot be divorced from the house itself. The 
group at Pessac is no exception. It contains both 
single family and row houses and is laid out in 
such a way that each family is assured of an 
area of garden and a maximum amount of fresh 
air and sunlight. In form the houses are typical 
of Le Corbusier's ‘‘international style.’ The 
exterior walls are painted blue, green, white, 
brown and terra cotta. The colors are not used 
with any particular regard for orientation but 
are disposed to make an attractive landscape in 

combination with the garden areas 


PESSAC HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 


PESSAC, FRANCE 


LE CORBUSIER anv PIERRE JEANERRET, ARCHITECTS 
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HESE houses have been planned as two 

solutions for a low-cost housing scheme 
applicable to the present method of real estate 
subdivision. They have been planned for nar- 
row lots, but have been placed so that their 
alternate positions will assure a_ greater 
amount of privacy than obtains in the usual 
inexpensive real estate development as well as 
the greatest possible amount of sunshine and 
air. A study of the plot plan and the plans of 
the individual houses shown on page 284 will 
illustrate these points. Both houses have been 
planned with the living quarters toward the 
south and east, the garage and service areas in 
each case being toward the north and west 
The design of the houses has been conditioned 
by the construction problems arising from the 
plan and the problems of cost. Applicable to 
large-scale production, the construction would 
utilize to a large extent prefabricated units for 

floors, walls, partitions and roofs 





PROPOSED SMALL HOUSES 
CLAUS & DAUB, ARCHITECTS 
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PROPOSED SMALL HOUSES 
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DYMAXION HOUSE 


R. BUCKMINSTER FULLER 


ARCHITECT 


HE first Dymaxion House was the forerunner 
of many attempts to solve the housing problem 
by producing a manufactured house on a mass 
production basis. The house originally presented 
has been modified in detail, though not in prin- 
ciple, and the illustrations show the present stage 
in the development of this revolutionary concep- 
tion — the house designed as the solution to a 
social and engineering problem, a machine for 
living. Buckminster Fuller’s study and philosophy 
have been extensively used as basic material, 
although the hexagonal form has not been used 
to any great extent by other architects in this field. 
Thinking in terms of giant presses, forges, dies, 
blast furnaces, chemical laboratories, mile square 
plants — together with transportation, distribu- 
tion, and service— Mr. Fuller has suppressed 
individual taste in finding a ‘“best-for-all’’ 
solution. 

Actually, the Dymaxion House shown here is 
only the minimum sized example of a system of 
construction which would embrace all branches 
of housing. The system is based upon the prin- 
ciples of tension and triangulation. The structural 
character suggests the tree form, with a central 
stem containing what might be termed the ele- 
ments which give life to the rest of the house, 
which spreads out from the stem as limbs do from 
the trunk of a tree. The central tower, composed 
of inflated duralumin tubes in flexible-jointed 
triangulation, contains all the required utilities, a 
triangular elevator, equipment for air condition- 
ing, light and heat generation and distribution, 
water pipes and facilities for sewage disposal. 

The base of the mast or tower is anchored to the 
ground, and in the base, which is a sunken pedes- 
tal, are located the septic and fuel tanks. From the 
top of the mast, steel guys support the tubular 
floor beams, which, like the central stem, are com- 
pression members. They form a hexagonal frame. 
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The Dvmaxion House. A model of the five-room 


house for the machine age. The house itself is 40 ft 

high and §0 ft. in diameter, and contains two 

bedrooms, each with a bath, living room, a study, 
and service unit 


Thin metal triangular plates connected to the 


mast and frame by taut wires make up the floor 
decking. A pneumatic floor system, firm and sound- 
proof, neutralizes the sag of the decking. Rigidity 
of the frame is insured by the bracing guys which 
are anchored to the ground. 


The walls of the Dymaxion House are double 


pane vacuum plates which may be translucent, 
transparent or opaque. This permits the heating 
of the house with the heat generated in its illu- 
mination and in supplying it with power. The air 
is drawn into the house from vents at the top of 
the mast, thoroughly conditioned, and circulated 
throughout the various rooms. 

By means of prisms, mirrors, and lenses, a cen- 
tral lighting system in the mast diffuses illumina- 
tion to all parts of the house. The result is not 
only the elimination of lighting fixtures but of 
wiring each room in the house. The central arterial 
system, furthermore, makes possible standard 
manifold hook-ups of the various utility units 
in the bathroom, laundry, grill, etc. 

The smallest unit house in the Dymaxion system 
provides a living room, study, two bedrooms with 
separate baths, and a service room. The latter, of 
course, might more loosely be referred to as a 
kitchen, but the elimination of all household 
drudgery symbolized by ‘“‘the kitchen”’ is one of 
the principles behind Mr. Fuller's design. Instead, 
he has included cooking grills, which, to use his 
own description, “are like pianos and have nothing 
to do with a servant.”’ The dish closets, as well as 
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The component parts of the house as they would be delivered ready to erect. Mr. Fuller estimates that the 
assembly could be finished within a day, including the service facilities and much of the furniture, both of 
which are considered as parts of the house. All the material for the house weighs approximately three tons 


the linen and clothes closets are revolving so that 
they swing around at one’s convenience rather 
than forcing one to walk around to them. 

Other mechanical innovations included in the 
house are: a laundry unit into which soiled clothes 
are deposited individually, laundered and ready to 
use within three minutes; an incinerator pocket, 
readily accessible; revolving book shelves which 
“are completely equipped with maps, globes, 
atlases, drawing board, typewriter, mimeograph, 
calculating machine, television unit, radio loud 
speaker, and microphone’”’; and a hangar in which 
“the transport unit, an amphibian airplane-auto- 
mobile,” is quartered. The intention of all the 
equipment is to reduce to a minimum the physical 
drudgery of the occupant, and to have all necessary 
utilities as conveniently accessible as possible. 

The upper deck of the house is protected by a 
hood which is suspended from the mast inde- 
pendently. This deck forms a playground for the 
children or a relaxation area for the adults, where 
sun baths may be taken. 

Other features of the interior are: the pneumatic 
soundproof floor, completely soundproof parti- 
tions, built-in furniture, pneumatic beds. The con- 
ditioning of the air eliminates the necessity of bed 


clothes, and, of course, reduces to insignificance 
the amount of dirt that can be brought into the 
house. A compressed air cleaning system, however, 
makes cleaning no task at all. 

The house will be delivered in sections ready to 
be erected. The five-room house, which has been 
referred to as the Dymaxion House, weighs only 
6,000 pounds complete with all accessories and 
furnishings. Since mass production is the basis of 
the design, the cost of the house can be determined 
only in terms of quantity production, which Mr. 
Fuller estimates at fifty cents a pound. 

‘No limit to the cost of the original, as a single 
unit of fabrication, need be considered,”’ the archi- 
tect points out. “‘Though it cost $100,000,000 if 
but one unit were constructed, the machinery, 
thereto attendant, having been set up and its 
distribution ordered, replicas may be had for 
close to the materials cost.” 

Acceptance of the Dymaxion House depends, 
of course, upon the acceptance of Mr. Fuller's 
belief that the house is in the class with the 
automobile as a commodity. He has, at least, 
indicated one possible answer to the question of 
providing decent living for those who cannot 
afford it under present conditions. 
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1. The central mast anchored to the ground, with 
three of the floor beams of each deck suspended by 
thin steel wires from the top of the anchored mast 


2. The frame of the house anchored to the ground 
by wire guys, and made rigid by other wires fastened 
diagonally from the corners of the frame to the ground 


3. The triangular steel floor plates partly raised 
into position. The plates are attached to the cen- 
tral mast and to the frame by wire in tension 


4. All the floor decks in position after the tension wires 
had been tightened by turnbuckles. Despite its light 
weight, the framework is absolutely immobile and rigid 


5. The pneumatic floor laid on the lower deck. It 
is so constructed that it will offset the deflection 
of the suspended plates, and form a level surface 
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6. Service units set in place. These include the bath- 
rooms, closets of revolving shelves and hangers, laun- 
dry, cooking grills, and closets. Each of them is pre- 
fabricated as a structural element of the house itself 


The natural divisions formed by the service 
units completed by the installation of sound- 
proof partitions. The ceiling units, which form 
the upper part of the wall structure too, are 
in place. Their polished sloping surface serves 
as light reflector, and also as a ventilating duct 


8. Flooring of the roof installed, the parapet erected, 
and the transparent vacuum wall plates set up 


9. The house completed with the suspension of the 
protective hood from the mast by independent wires 


10. Another view of the completed Dymaxion House 
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St. Louis, where Dutch finished six years ago with 

Boy White-Lead and Dutch Boy. Now it is being 

flaiting oil is used for repainted again with this 2 - 
all interior paint work. same pure white-lead paint. of fe ek ; 
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Asove: The Coronado uses Dutch 
Boy and flatting oil for all main- 
tenance work because it gives bet- 
ter washability and stands up 
. 
Ricut: The Daniel Boone Apart- 
ment Hotel uses Dutch Boy after 
finding it gives better service than 
other paints. 
e 
Inset at Ricut: The Adlon Apart- 
ment Hotel has also found that 


Ricut: The President 
{partment Hotel is 
another user that finds 


Dutch Boy superior. Dutch Boy saves money inlongrun. 


© St. Louis Hotels 


VoTE For Dutcu Boy 


They know its record Dutch Boy White-Lead paint can be 


readily tinted. The painter obtains 














of performance he with it not only a durable, washable li 
finish but the exact tints you specify. 4 
@ Another Dutch Boy district heard Dutch Boy is also extremely adapt- i 
from! This time it’s St. Louis, where able in that it can be mixed to suit f 
the six big transient and apartment any surface—wood, plaster, masonry, 
hotels illustrated have unanimously wall board or metal. Moreover, it ; 
adopted Dutch Boy White-Lead. can be used for enamel undercoat- : 
Such general endorsement only ings, for blended and mottled ef- i 
serves to confirm what architects, fects, for plastic finishes and other . 
hotel operators and building man- beautiful treatments. 1 
agers already know...that Dutch Boy These and many other uses of 

White-Lead and flatting oil make Dutch Boy are described in “Deco- 

an interior finish that represents the rative Possibilities of Paint,” an in- 

ultimate in beauty, washability and teresting and valuable booklet that 

durability. should be in your files. Write our 

In addition to these advantages, nearest branch for a copy. 

aS NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

eg Sethe TRS New York, 111 Broadway; Buffalo, 116 Oak 

(ea x os Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cin- 

cinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 

ii iil eit Cite all West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chest- 

Carter White-Lead is also nut Street; San Francisco, 2240 24th Street; 

made by the National Lead Boston, National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany 

ee oe Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. 

| White-Lead, the buyer is of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia 

; assured of obtaining white- John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Building. 

lead of the highest quality. 
& 
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FRINK 
ILLUMINATION 


Lobby of State Theatre, 


- 
“Terre rwrowwew:* 


Philadelphia, Pa., Ralph B. 
Bencker, Architect. Special 
illumination in niches sup- 


plied by Frink 


THE FRINK CORPORATION 
23-10 Bridge Plaza South 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


EASTER IN Sit My, ty, Mal 
BRUSSELS! (gRapgreris tlerare 
every Pre eed} 


step from 
manufacture 
to 


ere in the Brusse!s Grand Place, beautiful 16th 
GY, ceaturs guild houses, richly ornamented, look 

down upon the flower market brilliant with Spring- 
time color, and the huge umbrellas of the quaint old ladies 
who continue trade traditions which have existed for five 
centuries. 

You can best capture such Springtime brilliancy and 
beauty with Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks. And when- 
ever you seek the more traditional and conservative, 
Higgins’ Waterproof and General Black Drawing Inks 
are available in their usual high quality and uniform'ty 

Your regular art materials dealer can supply you 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ELEVATOR HIGGINS 
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HOUSES FOR MASS PRODUCTION 


HOWN on this page are first and second prize winners in the competition for a small house 
suitable for mass production. The competition was conducted by the Architects Emergency 
Committee of New York for unemployed architectural draftsmen in the metropolitan area. One 
hundred and ninety-two designs were submitted, from which 37 awards were made, totalling 
$1,090. The jury was composed of Ely Jacques Kahn, Chairman, Harvey Wiley Corbett, Ralph T 
Walker, Raymond M. Hood, and Joseph Urban. The prize winners will be employed on housing 
research by the Industrial Arts Division of the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago 





HIS design, submitted by 

S. Clements Horsley of New 

Rochelle, N. Y., was placed first 

by the jury. It was planned as 

‘‘an individual house for the 

poor man at an outlay commen- 

surate with his salary ...a 

house easily kept clean, built of 

non-deteriorating and _ fireproof 

materials and affording lower 

insurance cost, lower taxes and 

ON upkeep and investment.’’ The 

construction would be of com- 

plete factory fabrication and 

would consist of panel unit walls 

on a steel frame. Heating is by 

an automatic, gas-fired, water- 

conditioned, hot water furnace. 

The time necessary for the as- 

sembly of the fabricated units 

into a complete house is esti- 

mated at ten days. The com- 

pleted structure, if manufactured 

in sufficient quantities, should 

cost about $3,000, according to 
its designer. 





*BLOCE- SECON: 


HE second prize was won by 
Erik Kaeyer of Yonkers, 
N. Y. The complete unit, in- 
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ae the garage, contains : Sl mn 

nut 20,000 cu. ft. and is planned mit! Pikes el Ti, pee 

to provide every living conven- yi 45 ,, HY — pe co TE 
ience, with the addition of an Ot Td Pe ta od 

individual garden, for about $60 orerien — 


per month. Although adaptable 
to any current system of con- 
struction the designer believes 
that the design is particularly 
| adapted to mass production. It 
has been planned especially for 
, construction with a prefabricated 
frame supporting precast slab 
floor and wall units. It is esti- 
mated that the house would cost . : a 7 
about $4,000 if the units were ) oy otal > Sg 

manufactured in sufficiently large 
quantities. 








Basement PLAN vi. 
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Popular Steel Casements 
for Modern Homes 


The Truscon Residence Steel Casements provide a high quality product 
which can be used economically, even in the modest home. Every desirable 
feature of the more expensive heavy casements is offered in the Residential 
Type. 


Under-screen operators of either the Artex or Auto-Lock Type can be 
furnished as standard equipment. Or, if desired, Standard Rol-Up or 
Side-Hinged Screens can be supplied at moderate cost. Truscon Residential 
Casements are available in numerous standard sizes of single and com- 
bination units and with transoms. 


Complete catalog on request 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 


Artex Under-Screen Operator 
An ingenious device that 
opens the sash to any position 
and locks it in place. 


Auto-Lock Operator 
A specially designed Push Bar 
for operating the sash under a 
fixed screen. 
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TWO WANT ‘ADS’ STILL UNFILLED 


WANTED, six room house, all modern conveniences, sturdily WANTED, apartments, three to six rooms, to rent for not 

built, good design, surrounded by play area for children, abun more than $8.00 per room, in apartment houses that are not 

dant light and fresh air. Price, not over $3,000. dingy, preferably built around garden. Immediate occupancy 
guaranteed. 


HETHER or not it is impossible to fill such fession in answering the challenge of low cost 
classified advertisements at the present time, housing. 


it is certain that the entire architectural pro- 


YOUR RESEARCH CONSULTANT 


The Architectural Forum will act for you, to 


fession is aware of the need. Further than that, the 


building industry, from manufacturer to real 
; bot : : ; keep you informed of the worth while steps that 
estate man, 1s concentrating its efforts in a sincere - 
. . are made. Fill out the coupon below. 
attempt to provide such housing. 


A CHALLENGE! THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
N hi nad ont th 1 k 220 East 42nd Street 
< . <— “ < ( O snore , -velop- 7 , - 

NO architect can afore ignore ne develop New York City 
ments of major importance which are going on at Please enter my subscription to The Architectural Forum 
: . : ‘ for ( ) years. $7.00 for 1 year, $12.00 for 2 years. 
the present time. New theories, new practices, 
. . . : , Name 
and new materials are coming into being. The — 

° < ° ° ° ° Stese ne 

Architectural Forum has adjusted its editorial  !¢et Address 
City and State 
s F s . 2 (Please attach a professional card or a letterhead with the 
valuable information which will assist the pro- coupon. ) 


schedule to disseminate every bit of available 
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“Here's the dope on the 


OLLOIDAL PROCESS” 








This picture shows the difference between a suspension of ground graphite and clay in water and a colloidal solution of graphite and clay. 
The clay and graphite in suspension can be completely removed by pouring the solution through a filter paper (left hand flask). The water 
comes through the filter clear. With the Colloidal solution (right hand flask) the graphite and clay run right through the paper. That shows 


the difference between the size of the particles of Venus lead and those of any other lead. 


RDINARILY we would shrink from 
(—) bothering you architects with 
facts about the making of pencils. 
But someone told us you might be 
interested in such technicalities. So 
we're not taking any chances. Here, 
for those of you who won’t be bored, 
is a brief description of the Colloidal 
Process for making lead. It’s the rea- 
son Venus is better. 


Ordinarily lead is made by grind- 
ing clay and graphite together. The 
result is a relatively gritty mixture 
with unevenly distributed particles 
of clay and graphite. 


We make Venus lead differently. 


VENUS PENCIL PRODUCTS ARE DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY VENUS 


By the Colloidal Process, we obtain 
a mixture of colloidal solutions of 
clay and graphite. This means ex- 
ceedingly minute particles and a 
microscopically homogeneous mix- 
ture, neither of which is possible by 
any other process. That is why the 
lead in Venus Pencils is the smooth- 
est pencil lead that has ever been 
made. 

That’s the dope, if you’re inter- 


ested. However, we feel pretty sure 


you’re much more interested in the 
accuracy of grading of the 17 grades 
of Venus and the world-wide repu- 
tation of Venus as a fine drawing 
and drafting pencil. 

Oh, we almost forgot. The Ameri- 
can Pencil Company holds Patent 
Number 1,738,888.That’s the patent 
on the Colloidal Lead Process. So 
Venus quality lead is exclusive with 
the American Pencil Company and 


Venus. 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Green & Co. 
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AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


Mastering A Metropolis, R. L. Duffus, Harper & 
Bros. 

Changing Urban Neighborhood, B. 
Univ. of S. Calif. 

Essentials of Cooperative Housing, U. S. 
Labor Bulletin 
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Hamlin, Harvard Univ. Press 
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PERIODICALS ON REGIONAL PLANNING 
AND HOUSING 


American City, H. S. Buttenheim, ed., 470 4th Ave., 
New York 

City Planning, H. V. Hubbard, ed., 9 Park St., Boston, 
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Civic Comment, E. R. Padgett, ed., Union Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Housing, Lawrence V@ller, ed., 105 E. 22nd St., New 
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Journal of Land & Public Utility Economics, R. T. 
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Landscape Architecture, H. V. Hubbard, ed., 9 Park 
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National Municipal Review, H. W. Dodds, ed., 261 
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CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri Branch offices in large cities 


pene a ats 
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No Service 


Too Severe... 
14 Years Prove It! 





This is the Furnace Erecting Room of the Round Oak Furnace 
Company, Dowagiac, Michigan, where BLOXONEND Floor- 
ing was installed in 1918. Additional installations since then 
have increased the total to 44,000 Square Feet of Bloxonend. 
Over this 14 year period, BLOXONEND has made trucking 
easy because it has remained smooth. A comfortable working 
surface has been provided for employees, and a safe one too 
because BLOXONEND is non-slip and splinterproof. The floor- 
ing has required tligible amount of maintenance. 


In 1919 — after usi *XEND for 7 


one year — the R sk Fu uace \ ee =, 

Cc 7 , p ~_ — ——— | 
Ompany wrote 1 7 

‘We do not encount culty from | — 

breakage of goods as when tr**k- i \ Sm cam pummace Commany 
ing was done over. . i... See I/| L oe 

|! 
Today they write — 


“The floor which you installed in our I 
nace Mounting Room in ‘1928 and -the 


floors in our Stove Mounting Room and cf Ill 

Warehouse laid in 1919 and 1920 have d 

proved themselves entirely satisfactory .. . ; re 
they have entirely exceeded your own , OPE at 
recommendation of them as to durability, cuttin 


smoothness and non-slip features.”’ 


Find out why so many leading architects specify BLOXONEND 
for industrial plants, school gyms and shops. Return the coupon 
for Descriptive Booklet and Free Sample. 


BLOX- -END 


ae) Smooth 
Stays Smooth 


Southern Pine blocks 
dovetailed onto base 


PBR ele ae Tes 


Comes in 8 ft. lengths 
The tough end-grain up 








——————~-ATIACH TO-=====—=- 


YOUR LETTERHEAD 
Send Free Sample of BLOXONEND with Booklet and 


approximate cost of sq. ft. laid in 
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How the Architects 


helped Cabot’s Stains to 
win National Recognition 


HE FIRST exterior stains ever 

made were invented in 1882 

by Samuel Cabot. These were 
Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains. There had 
been a long dallying with the mansard roof and jig-saw 
decorations. It was time for a change and the merits 
of the old New England shingled house were again be- 
ginning to be recognized. The new stains so completely 
suited this style of architecture that they greatly increased 
its popularity. 


Exterior stains with a creosote base were such a novelty 
that painters and dealers could not see their value and 
there was much difficulty in getting them introduced. 


Then Samuel Cabot took his stains directly to the ar- 
chitects. At the same time he made their merits known to 
consumers through advertising. Their artistic qualities 
and wood-preserving value were immediately recognized 
by the architects who began to specify them. The demand 
produced by the architects’ hadiine and the advertising 
was soon felt by the dealers, who stocked them, and by 
the painters, who began to use them. 


The architects assured the success of Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle and Wood Stains. 


a, s *, oR 
Adobe House, Pasadena, California. Roof of %" to 1" x 25" 


Hand Split Red Cedar tapered shakes machine-dipped in three 
shades (brown) of Cabot's Creosote Shingle and Wood Siains. 


Cabot’s 


Creosote Shingle and Wood 


Stains 


Made by the makers of Cabot’s Collopakes and Cabot’s “Quilt” 


If you wish more information, this coupon will bring it. 


thu. bated 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Inc 
Gentlemen: Please send me your Color Card and full in- 
formation on Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains. 


Name 


Address cccccce coccccccecocceccs ose ecececcccoces Af-e-98 
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Establishing Low-Cost Housing as a Basic American 
Industry, J. T. Boyd, Jr., Am. City, Nov., 1928, 
p. 149 

Paradox of Modern Housing for Low Income Families, 
B. Marquette, J. of Land Economics, Nov., 1930, 
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Land Coverage and Its Relation to Housing Costs 
Am. City, Aug., 1930, p. 127 

Can Blighted Areas Be Rehabilitated? H. Bartholomew, 
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How a British Expert Is Reclaiming Slums, S. Dakeyne, 
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Housing of Undesirable Families in Holland, C. F. 
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1929, p. 227 

Large Scale Slum Clearance Project, A. C. Holden, 
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Rehabilitation of Blighted Areas, J. 
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Planning, Jan., 1929, p. 1 
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Real Estate J., Oct. 27, 1930, p. 17 
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Control of Land Subdivision and Building Develop- 
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Cooperative Development, E. S. Draper, Nat'l Real 
Estate J., May 26, 1930, p. 32 
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Record, March, 1930, p. 261 
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Economics of Town and Estate Development, T. 
Chambers, J. of Town Planning Inst., June, 1929, 
p. 215 

Engineering Aspects of Garden City Development, 
W. E. James, J. of Town Planning Inst., Jan., 
1930, p. 71 

Is the Low Cost House a Myth?, H. Wright, Nat’l 
Conf. on Social Work, Proceedings, 1928, p. 161 

Land Coverage and Its Relation to Housing Costs, 
Am. City, Aug., 1930, p. 127 

Landscape Architect’s R6le in Modern Housing Proj- 
ects, A. G. Hinman, G. C. Woodbury, Am. Land- 
scape Arch., Oct., 1929, p. 9 

Mariemont, A New Town, Architecture, Sept., 1926, p. 
247 

Meeting the Housing Needs of the Modern Family, J. 
Nolen, J. of Home Economics, Oct., 1930, p. 819 

Minimum Costs for Low-Rental Apartments, A. M. 
Bing, J. of Land and Public Util. Econ., May, 
1929, p. 113 

Municipal Housing in Vienna, E. Freundlich, An. Am. 
Acad., July, 1930, p. 225 

Self-Liquidating Plan for Financing a Subdivision, 
A. ID). Theobald, J. of Land and Public Util. Econ., 
May, 1929, p. 92 

Some Principles Relating to the Economics of Land 
Subdivision, H. Wright, Am. City Planning Inst., 
pamphlet, 1929 
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Planning Foundation of America, 1929, p. 31 
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Spandrels .. . 


CVCrC 
eadtex 


LIGHT 
VARIETY 


Designs that embrace regu- 
larity of vertical line without sacrifice 
of interest in detail continue to give 


importance to the spandrel. 


The William Taylor Hotel rearing 
its 28-story Gothic Tower amid San 
Francisco’s mid-town, includes 512 
spandrels in the pattern of its facade 
...spandrels of Revere Leadtex... 


lead-coated sheet copper. 


In Leadtex, the softening charm of 
lead is now added to the ease-of-work- 
ing that belongs to copper. Intricate 
shapes and designs are easily wrought 
...and economically. Sharpness of line 
and detail is retained ...in a combina- 


tion of two permanent metals. 





Revere Copper avd Brass 


in WEIGHT...WORKABLE 
in SHADE or PATTERN 








The William Taylor Hotel ard Temple MJ. E. Church, : 
Francisco, California, Lewis P. Hobart, architect... Caniis 
Bros., General Contractors 


+ + 


Its light weight, too, is a distinct 


constructional advantage. 


Finish and tone can both be varied 
.. smooth or rough... from bright 


metallic to antique grey. 


Revere Leadtex is equally adapted 
to a wide variety of other architec- 
tural uses... roofing, flashings, gutters 
and leaders, leaderheads, cornices and 
decorative applications. kor complete 
data on Revere Leadtex or Sheet 
Copper, address Revere Copper and 
Brass Incorporated, 230 Park Ave., 


New York City. 


INCORPORATED 


Baltimore Division, Baltimore, Md. 


Dallas Division, Chicago, Ill. 


Michigan Division, Detroit, Mich. 


Taunton-New Bedford Division, Taunton, Mass 


Executive Orrices: NEW YORK CITY 
Generac Orrices: ROME, N.Y. 


Higgins Division, Detroit, Mich. 
Rome Division, Rome, N.Y. 


Revere 


COPPER 








BRASS 
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BOOK 


FOUNDATION ENGINEERING 


_ frequency with which one sees the ‘‘at work”’ 
sign of Spencer, White & Prentis on foundation jobs 
all over the country indicates that the material to be 
found in the book ‘‘ Underpinning’’ by Edmund Astley 
Prentis and Lazarus White is drawn from years of 
experience rather than from months of scholastic re- 
search. As Colonel Starrett says in the introduction, 
‘Spencer, White & Prentis is a firm name that must be 
included in any category of the leaders in scientific 
design and construction of difficult foundations. 
Their sound engineering knowledge is coupled with a 
practical ingenuity that commands the admiration of 
engineers everywhere.” 

Those qualities are unmistakably illustrated in this 
volume as well as in their actual business. The presenta- 
tion of the information, beginning with a general con- 
sideration of the problems involved to the last chapter 
on the science of foundation work in general, is both 
orderly and specific. Obviously, no two qualities are 
more essential to the success of a technical book than 
these. There is an intelligent combination of theory and 
practice which makes the book acceptable to the con- 
struction neophyte as well as to the master builder. 
Ample illustrations, both photographic and diagram- 
matic, accompany the text. 

It would be difficult to imagine a foundation problem 
which is not covered, partially, at least, and in most 
cases fully, by Mr. Prentis and Mr. White. Because of 
their interest in the theory of their work, they assembled 
case material on all their significant jobs, and they have 
offered what many would consider to be “‘ trade secrets.”’ 
Perhaps the most valuable chapter of the book is the one 
on examples of underpinning, in which they describe 
minutely every common method of solving an under- 
ground problem, including those which have only been 
developed within the last few years. The building in- 
dustry owes a genuine debt of gratitude to them for the 
data offered in this book. It should do much to dissemi- 
nate information which has heretofore been limited to 
the leading firms in the country. 


UNDERPINNING, by Edmund Astley Prentis and Lazarus White. 318 
pp., 6 x 914, cloth, illustrated. Published by Columbia University Press, 


$7.50 


COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 


HE intermittent periods in the seven years which 
John Mead Howells has spent in gathering photo- 
graphic and chronologic data for ‘‘Lost Examples of 
Colonial Architecture’” were exceedingly well spent. His 
book is an important contribution to history as well as 
to architecture. Fiske Kimball says in-his introduction 
that not one of the buildings included can “be seen to- 
day in the form in-wwhich it is shown,” since all of them 
have been destroyed or have been so altered as to lose 
their character and quality. 
There are approximately 250 full-page plates of all 
types of buildings, churches, town houses, public and 
semi-public buildings, country houses, cottages, as well 
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as many details, doorways, interiors, mantels, panels, 
etc. What is equally important is that the selection of 
material has been guided by a fine architectural appre- 
ciation, nothing having been selected solely on the basis 
of the year in which it was built 

Fortunately, Mr. Howells has seen fit to omit the 
floral text which usually accompany such books. Under 
each plate is a simple statement to identify the building, 
with whatever other miscellaneous information he may 
have been able to discover concerning it. The photo- 
graphs from which the plates were made were, in many 
cases, considerably aged, but the reproduction work is 
so excellent that few details are lost in the presentation. 

It is interesting to note that so few of the buildings are 
known to us. In running through the pages, one sees old 
St. John’s Church, the Welles-Gray Houses, the Gouver- 
neur Morris House, and a few others that are recogniz- 
able; but for the most part, each one is an interesting 
discovery. Among other things for which the book can 
be appreciated is the reproduction of so much of the 
work of Charles Bulfinch, the Boylston Market, the old 
Boston City Hall, New South Church, and many others. 
‘To turn these pages,’’ says Mr. Kimball, ‘‘is to realize 
the depth of our artistic and historic loss through the 
destruction of old buildings by war, by fire, by revolu- 
tions of taste, and by the ruthless march of urban ‘im- 
provement.’”’ 


LOST EXAMPLES OF COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE, by John Mead 
Howells, 244 plates, 9 x 13, cloth. Published by William Helburn, Inc. 
Price $25.00; half morocco, $32.50 


a 


A church by Bulfinch from Howells’ book 
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jf NEXT MONTH'S FORUM 


E venture that every architect who has 

read the outline of procedure in community 
housing by CLARENCE S. STEIN, published in the 
current issue, will regard it as almost a textbook 
on the subject. Mr. STEIN, one of the foremost 
authorities on housing, continues his outline in the 
\pril issue. In a clear, concise form he sets forth a 
practical working scheme within the architect's 
own office for the solution of a large-scale housing 
problem. 


Sacomplement to MR. STEIN’s outline, ALTON 
i L. WELLS has contributed a candid article 
on Financing the Cooperative Apartment. MR. 
WELLS is a prominent realtor in Washington, 
D. C., and in this article gives to architects the 
benefits of 20 years of active experience in all types 
of real estate ventures. In several particularly clear 
examples, he sets forth the financial organization 
of a cooperative apartment, enumerates the suc- 
cessive steps in its promotion, and lists many 
points of design and economics which are particu- 
larly applicable to work of this type. The article 
will be illustrated with plans and photographs of 
successful cooperative apartments. 


Trinity Court 





N VIEW of the growing demand for mausoleums 

throughout the country an article by MORGAN 
GG. FARRELL on the design and construction of the 
mausoleum is particularly timely. THe Arcuiti 
rURAL Forum has included this article in the April 
issue in answer to several requests for data on the 
subject and it has been especially considered to 
give the architect vital information on the eco 
nomics, construction and equipment of — this 
highly special. type of building. Completely 
illustrated with plans, working drawings and 
photographs, it will be a concrete aid to every 
architectural office. 


_ series of articles on Supervision of Con- 
struction Operations by WILFRED W. BEACH 
comes to an end with the chapter on ‘‘Completion 
and Acceptance” in the April issue. Architects 
throughout the country have manifested a keen 
interest in every installment of the series by Mr. 
BEACH, and we are sorry that we have been unable 
to gratify the numerous requests for reprints. It 
is hoped that the arrangements now under way 
for the publication of the book based on these 
articles will soon be completed. 


Constructing a large-scale housing development. Chatham Village, the first unit of 
the Buhl Foundation’s housing plan at Pittsburgh, Pa., Ingham & Boyd, Architects 
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G-E WHITE RIGID CONDUIT IS 
PROTECTED AS WELL 
INSIDE AS OUT 


The quality of rigid conduit must be judged by 
the effectiveness of its protection against rust and 
corrosion, the properties of its raw steel, and its surface 
finish. And it is on the inside of the conduit that these 


factors are most important. 


Inside the conduit, the coating of zinc should be 
as heavy as on the outside to withstand the attack of 
condensate, which collects in low spots along the line. 
G-E WHITE rigid conduit is Hot-Dipped Galvanized 


and therefore is as well protected inside as outside 


The steel pipe should bend easily to facilitate in- 
stallation. G-E WHITE is made of flexible alloy steel 
You can test its greater workability by actually bending 
a length of the smaller sizes across your knee. This 
greater workability makes installation easier and better 


The galvanizing on the interior of G-E WHITE 
is always smooth because of the exclusive General 
Electric process by which the excess zinc is wiped out. 
The galvanized conduit is dipped in Glyptal, which 
is then baked on at a high temperature, giving a glassy- 
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G-E WHITE lasts longer, works 


easier, costs less to install. 


smooth interior as well as an additional protective 
coating that resists water, oils, acids, and alkalies, 
both inside and out. 


Choose GE WHITE rigid conduit for all jobs 
where permanence or easy installation is important. 
If you would like more information, ask for a new 
booklet “Protective Wiring,” that describes all types 
of conduit and tells how G-E WHITE is made. Write 
to Section C-163, Merchandise Department, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


RIGID CONDUIT 


MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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H ERE’S the refrigerator that 
runs smoothly and silently without care or atten- 
tion. It weeds no tinkering—not even oiling. 

No curious tenant can pry into the hermetically 
sealed unit and put it out of commission. All mov- 
ing parts are locked in a permanent bath of oil. 

This highly simplified electric refrigerator re- 
quires fewer moving parts—tewer sources of fric- 
tion and wear. So it promises longer lite—and 
extreme operating economy. 

And you'll never be bothered with costly and 
bothersome kitchen repairs. For if service ever be- 
comes necessary, it’s a simple matter for your dealer 
to replace the whole unit in a few minutes. 

Beautiful, compact cabinets make kitchens at- 
tractive—save valuable floor space. The top is flat 
—with the sealed unit down in the base. 

The low prices of the Servel Hermetic make it 
possible to provide the latest advance in kitchen 
convenience without exorbitant investment. And 
it’s easier to install—in new or old buildings. Fhe 
Servel Dealer just sets the cabinets in place and 
plugs them into the wall sockets! 

Get all the data! Telephone the Servel Dealer tor 
complete information. Or write direct for a full 
description of the Servel Hermetic. 


SERVEL SALES, INC., EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


WV (facture f a complete line of household and commercial refrigerati 


& 


SERVEL 


HERMETIC ' 
Compact to save floor space but 


Siimpleficd Refs geralion with maximum food storage capacity. 


GRACEFUL CABINETS 
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HOUSING FINANCE POSSIBILITIES 


ARTHUR C. HOLDEN 


E paw general impression prevails that better 
housing offers one of the most immediate as 
well as one of the most desirable opportunities for 
the stimulation of industrial activity. The question 
before the nation is, ‘‘How?"’ By utilizing some 
existing nucleus in the field and developing it 
under capable leadership. 

Leadership is not to be found solely among 
those who have been elevated to places of au- 
thority. The man in the city of 50,000 or 100,000 
inhabitants who understands his city has the 
resources at hand to perform miracles. He must 
possess penetrating intelligence. He must be able 
to recognize new uses and potentialities which 
accepted practice have failed to bring out. He 
must have the ability to select a working nucleus 
about which he will be able to build a housing 
enterprise of the first magnitude. The opportunity 
calls for skilled technicians. Men who are skilled 
in narrow professional lines in architecture, in 
construction, in real estate, will not suffice. The 
situation calls for a broad mastery of the under- 
lying social and economic significance of housing. 


Discredited Methods of Finance Must Be Dis- 
carded. At the outset certain handicaps must be 
overcome. Many things have happened to shake 
public confidence in real estate. In the first place, 
real estate has been administered as if it could be 
bought and sold indefinitely like any other con- 
sumable commodity. Real estate is capital goods. 
It is not consumed. It is used. The value which 
real estate has is derived directly from the very 
definite and varied uses to which it may be put. 
In their misguided enthusiasm for the supposedly 





unlimited tendency of capital goods to appreciate 
in value, the public invested heavily in real estate 
at the same time that it was buying so heavily the 
paper which represented industrial 
capital. 

The public not only bought capital goods, but 
it borrowed credit upon them. Real estate as it 
is administered for agricultural, housing and indus- 
trial uses, earns one of the stablest returns enjoyed 
by any form of capital even taking into considera- 
tion the tremendous recent fall which has taken 
place in rental values. Despite this fact, the capital 
either borrowed against real estate or invested in 
it lacks the liquidity which is enjoyed by other 
forms of capital. The reason is to be found in the 
antiquated system of mortgage financing and the 
abuse which has crept into the administration of 
real estate through unbridled exploitation. 

Under our mortgage system the administration 
of the property is left in the hands of the original 
owner. He is allowed full freedom in borrowing 
from others upon the same property on any terms 
that he chooses. He is allowed practically un- 
limited latitude in what he does with the property 
so long as he does not change its physical condition 
so as to lessen its physical valuation. Such a system 
is an invitation to abuse. (1) In the first place, 
the terms of the secondary borrowing may sap 
the financial vitality of the property. (2) The easi- 
est avenue of escape is then the sale of the property 
on ‘‘terms”’ that will allow the owner to get his 
money out but which leaves the property encum- 
bered with still more burdensome capital charges. 
(3) There is the tendency to hold the property 
out of use until a price can be got for it that will 


securities 








repay the owner for his high carrying costs. (4) 
Such tactics will encourage the preparation of 
other cheaper properties which then come into 
use in competition with the original property. 
(5) Holding for a higher price tends to stimulate a 
more intensive use of property in order that the 
price may be justified and enough earned by the 
property to pay carrying charges. (6) The increase 
in the usability of available property, however, 
acts as an economic check upon a further advance 
in price and tends to reduce its value. 


Attempts to Lessen the Inflexibility of the 
Mortgage. Of recent years two methods have been 
practiced for circumventing the inflexibility of 
first mortgage finance. The first method is the 
system of junior financing secured by secondary 
mortgages. Obviously the greater risk justifies a 
higher interest rate. Since usury laws prevent this, 
the practice of discounting second mortgages has 
been followed. The usual discount is ‘‘Five per 
cent to cover, plus 5 per cent for each year to run.”’ 
That amounts to a 20 per cent discount on a three- 
year second mortgage. Considering discounts, 
interest and amortization together, the average 
owner pays between 34 per cent and 46 per cent 
annually to keep a second mortgage in force. 
Obviously the burden upon property is consider- 
able. When the income on property is materially 
reduced the second mortgagee is likely to suffer 
not only loss of income but he risks the loss of his 
principal, unless he is prepared to assume the re- 
sponsibility of meeting the owner’s obligations to 
the first mortgagee. Our system of secondary 
finance makes it possible, although expensive for 
owners, to borrow up to 75 per cent and 90 per cent 
of liberal valuations. Such a system facilitates 
sales, but makes the carrying of property burden- 
some. The amortization usually required adds a 
one-sided flexibility to the second mortgage but 
there is no liquidity except from a highly specu- 
lative viewpoint. The present deflation has pro- 
duced chaotic conditions in the field of secondary 
finance. 

It is small circumstance, however, when con- 
sidered in the light of what has happened in the 
so-called mortgage bond field, the second method 
of gaining flexibility. As originally conceived the 
idea of the mortgage bond combined some of the 
functions of both first and second mortgages. It 
was intended to be both liberal and conservative. 
The mortgage bond depended for its safety upon 
well chosen, conservatively appraised properties 
on which amounts up to 80 per cent of value could 
be loaned because of the quality of the property 
and because regular amortization payments were 
required for the reduction of the principal to the 
amount of at least 2 per cent per annum. The 
mortgage bond, because of its liberality, com- 


manded a higher interest rate than the institutional 
mortgage. 


The Government to the Rescue. Leaders in 
housing have fought valiantly for reform in hous- 
ing finance. They were the first to realize that the 
advantages of economies in construction are lost 
if high charges for the use of capital are exacted 
from a project after its completion. As Chairman 
of the New York State Commission and Regional 
Planning in 1926, Clarence Stein retained the 
astute Julius Henry Cohn to draft a bill setting 
up a State Board of Housing and creating a State 
Housing Bank. This bank would have been capable 
of borrowing money at a rate of interest lower than 
the prevailing rate because, as an instrumentality 
of the State, its bonds would have been exempt 
from State and Federal taxation. Combined 
realty and mortgage interests defeated the bill. 
It has never been clear whether they failed to 
understand its intent or understood it too well. 
It is likely that if the same bill were reintroduced 
today its former opponents would be its chief 
advocates. 

Under the emasculated measure passed in 1926, 
the State Board of Housing was created with 
supervisory powers but without the Housing Bank 
which had been designed to support and finance 
conservative housing enterprises. The revised bill 
empowered municipalities to limit taxation to land 
value only for companies organized under the act 
and subject to the supervision of the State Board. 
Such an exemption worked in a direction directly 
opposite from that intended. It put a premium 
upon the use of unused and cheap land. No large 
reservoir of credit was tapped, but the few model 
projects which have gone forward have effectively 
demonstrated to institutional mortgage interests 
that 6624 per cent may be loaned on the property 
of a stably operated and economically financed 
housing enterprise with greater safety than 50 
per cent upon a housing enterprise subject to the 
usual types of exploitation. Unfortunately there 
has been no definite effort made to put the securi- 
ties of this new type of investment housing cor- 
poration into the hands of the public. 


Readjustments in Housing Finance. Both real 
estate and building are in such a state today that 
they are willing to do almost anything required 
of them to bring back the much desired prosperity. 
Waiting hopefully for the financiers to loan more 
money will accomplish nothing. Realty owners are 
already in partnership with the lenders of money 
and they must recognize the fact that if their 
enterprises cannot earn enough money to meet 
their obligations then it is they and not the 
lenders of money who must put more money into 
these enterprises to make good their obligations 
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The Academy Housing Corporation apartments, 

constructed under the New York State Housing 

Law, accommodate 474 families at monthly rent 

als averaging $11 per room. Cost approximately 

$2,158,000, of which $1,320,000 is provided by a 

20-year insurance company first mortgage at 5 
per cent 


or, failing to do this, they must ultimately lose 
their ownership. 

There is more being asked of the owners of real 
estate, however, than the mere meeting of present 
obligations. Their mortgage holding partners are 
pressing in every way possible to reduce their 
outstanding mortgage investments. Owners are 
being required to make capital payments against 
open mortgages. 

The difficulty is due to the decline in the 
national income. The amount which the public is 
capable of paying for the use of real estate has 
been directly affected. The general decline does 
not affect all real estate evenly. 

In order to meet rental obligations and carrying 
charges which are fixed by contract there is on 
the one hand a tendency for families to double 
up in occupancies and on the other a great increase 
in vacancies. While there is a lack of accurate 
information with regard to residential vacancies, 
it is evident from such surveys as have been 
made that the number of vacancies has tended 
to increase in spite of the almost complete cessa- 
tion of new building. Those who have suffered the 
most have been the owners of properties where the 
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carrying charges are high with respect to the 


desirability of the quarters offered. 


Sound Position of Large-scale Housing Enter- 
prises. The outstanding exception to this tendency 
has been the newer type of housing project planned 
on a large scale and financed not on the basis of 
quick sale and turnover but on long range yield 
In these enterprises lower capital costs have made 
superior facilities possible. Superior facilities at 
low cost are always marketable. Rental losses due 
to vacancies are virtually unknown. The securities 
of many housing corporations offer a safe invest 
ment today. 

The oldest corporation in the field is the City 
and Suburban Homes Co. of New York. This 
company has been and still is earning 10 per cent 
annually on its outstanding stock and pays divi 
dends at the rate of 6 per cent. It has built up a 
large cash surplus which it is now reinvesting in 
new housing of the highest type which it will offer 
at rents of $15 per room per month. The company 
has paid regular dividends for over 30° years. 
With such a record behind it the company should 
be able to offer new stock regularly to the public 
with the assurance of an attractive return upon 
the new capital invested. By dropping the divi- 
dend rate to 5 per cent this rate could be main- 
tained by the income on its present buildings on 
both the present outstanding stock and new stock 
equal to one-fifth of the present amount. At the 
end of the period of construction the regular 
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annual 4 per cent transfers to surplus account 
could be increased by the income earned upon 
the new buildings. So long as the company con- 
tinues to be conservatively managed there is no 
limit to its slow potential growth. It should furnish 
an outstanding outlet for the investment in large- 
scale housing operations. 

In 1924 under special enabling legislation the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. invested about 
$9,000,000 in apartments in Queens, N. Y., hous- 
ing 2,150 families. These buildings have virtually 
never had a vacancy. They have regularly earned 
6 per cent plus a substantial payment to surplus. 
Were a stock interest in them offered to the public, 
it would provide a safe investment and provide 
new capital for the growth of this desirable type 
of housing enterprise 


Possible Nuclei for Formation of Housing 
Corporation. An established, going housing cor- 
poration offers an immediate investment field in 
which the public can be sold shares in contrast to 
new corporations which must pass through the 
doubtful period required for organization and 
construction before an assured return can be made 
upon the capital invested. New capital is not ob- 
tainable from small investors for a project where 
income cannot be expected until after a difficult 
building operation has been carried to a successful 
conclusion, especially since the investing public 
knows the highly speculative basis on which the 
majority of real estate enterprises have been con- 
ducted. For this reason established nuclei should 
be sought, around which it will be possible to build 
larger housing corporations of the type capable of 
efficiently producing and operating low rental 
housing units on a large scale. 

Perhaps the foremost consideration in any such 
attempt is the necessity for keeping capital charges 
low. At the present time there should be the 
opportunity for assembling real estate capable 
of improvement on the most favorable terms. 
Through reorganization and economies possible 
through group management, the assembled realty 
must be put on a paying basis before stock is sold 
to the public. 

There are two forces at work today which may 
be utilized to facilitate the assembly of property. 
Much real estate has recently come into the hands 
of large institutions through the foreclosure of 
mortgages owned by them. It should be possible 
to organize the management and ownership of 
many of these properties so as to provide for their 
efficient and economic operation by corporations 
controlling strategic units. If honestly organized, 
it should be possible to sell the stock in these cor- 
porations to the public rather than to resell the 
individual parcels of land 
The second force influencing the assembly of 
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land is the situation prevailing among the owners 
of equities, especially those in blighted areas where 
high carrying charges and wasteful methods of 
administration are sapping the vitalities of the 
property. In a recent paper * the writer gave a 
detailed discussion of possible procedure looking 
toward the formation of great Equity Trusts for 
the efficient operation of real estate and in particu- 
lar for the reclamation of these blighted areas. The 
development of combinations of this type should 
provide an opportunity as well as an incentive to 
better housing and should offer a fertile field of 
safe investment by the general public in housing 
enterprises. 

In many ways the promotion of better housing 
has suffered because it has been taken up as a 
‘““cause’’ by enthusiasts who have become so en- 
grossed with what they wished to do that they have 
neglected to study ways and means. Architects 
who are students of housing frequently allow them- 
selves to become discouraged because so many 
developers show little or no interest in low rental 
housing enterprises. In reality those who are 
skilled in the quick turnover of speculative sales 
are ill equipped to play a leading rdle in housing 
enterprises. On the other hand, in almost every 
city and town of considerable size there are indi- 
viduals or corporations engaged in the business of 
administering real estate for the profit to be derived 
from the income which it earns. Very frequently 
income producing properties are separately incor- 
porated even though held under the same owner- 
ship 

Very few of our housing enthusiasts have made a 
study of how real estate of this type is managed 
or why it is so organized. There has been no in- 
quiry as to the potentiality of development in 
this field. The conservative owner or manager of 
income producing properties is a personality who 
is essential to the development of low rental hous- 
ing corporations. Men of this type have developed 
a technique for the economic administration of 
real estate. They have already in their hands prop- 
erties which it should be possible to combine into a 
single corporate ownership as well as management. 
Where there is an established record for stability 
of income and conservative judgment in adminis- 
tration, the securities representing a combination 
of these interests may be offered to the public on 
the basis of past performances. No new stock 
should be offered, however, unless the assured 
earnings of the housing corporation are adequate 
to pay regular dividends upon the new stock. 
Those who advocate housing reform will do well 
to seek support in directions which have been as 
yet little explored and whose potentialities are as 
yet unrealized. 


*In The Architectural Record, January, 1932. 
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The low rental housing corporation, as it comes 
to be better understood, should come into favor as 
an outlet for the safe investment of accumulated 
capital funds. Already several significant invest- 
ments in housing have been made by agencies 
charged with the management of large-scale 
capital. Most important has been the investment 
by the Buhl Foundation of Pittsburgh of approxi- 
mately $1,250,000 of its capital, ‘‘ without unusual 
risk to the principal and without sacrifice of in- 
come,’’ in a project which will ultimately be ex- 
panded to accommodate 300 families in individual 
row houses and two-family houses on a rental 
basis. The Phipps Estate in New York has made 
an equally significant investment by the construc- 
tion of low rental garden apartments covering an 
entire block in Queens. (See THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ForuM, February 1932.) 


Cooperative Enterprise. Reference should be 
made at this point to the outlet which has already 
been furnished through cooperative enterprise. 
I refer solely to what has been accomplished in 
the apartments constructed for the low-income 
groups, especially those erected and managed by 
the Amalgamated Dwellings in New York City. 
There is an unlimited field for the development of 
the same improved type of housing by cooperative 
enterprises provided a ready market can be found 
for the discounting of or the sale of the short term 
notes of the cooperators which must of necessity 
be issued to cover the gap between a 6674 per cent 
institutional mortgage and the limited down pay- 
ments of cooperators in the low-income groups. 
There is little doubt but that as housing enter- 
prises become more orderly and better understood, 
the commercial banks or discount houses will 
find a ready market for notes of this type, espe- 
cially where the cooperators are members of a care- 
fully selected group such as is the case with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of New York. 


Likelihood of Enlisting Industrial Funds. Other 
influences are at work today which if intelligently 
taken advantage of should attract large-scale 
capital to housing. The most important of these 
is the position of certain of our largest industrial 
companies which are finding the market for their 
manufactured products seriously curtailed. They 
are looking with hope toward a revival of building 
which will offer an outlet for the accepted products 
now used in the building industry, as well as prod- 
ucts in closely related industries which may find a 
place in construction as new methods of design and 
fabrication come into use. 

Of even greater significance are intimations 
that these same great industrial companies have 
been making a preliminary survey with a view to 
investing their capital funds directly in large-scale 
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The Amalgamated Housing Corporation ts a lim 


ited dividend enterprise. Land and buildings cost 

$3,130,000, of which $1,150,000 represents the 

equity of the tenants. Mortgages for 20 years at 

5 per cent were obtained from such agencies as 
Insurance companies 


housing enterprises. Initial capital put into hous 
ing directly by industrial manufacturers or by then 
affiliated bankers will undoubtedly stimulate 
building and hence the market for materials. 
The effect upon material sales will not be so 
direct as is possible through discounting and 
time payments but the proposal will have the 
advantage of putting into the field nuclei which 
are capable of growing into huge permanent cus 
tomers for the consumption of manufactured 
materials to be used in buildings. The movement 
should have an influence in bringing the invest 
ment housing corporations to the attention of the 
public and, therefore, a real step forward in de 
veloping adequate vehicles for the investment of 
the public’s money on a large scale in income 
producing housing enterprises. 


Common and Preferred Stock Method. The 
financial structure of the large-scale housing cor- 
poration deserves especial study. There are dis- 
tinct advantages where a project may be set up 
without entailing mortgage obligations. Many 
building operators and producing builders have 
become overinvolved in mortgages. The few pro}- 
ects which have recently been financed by the sale 
of preferred and common stock indicate a move- 
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ment toward a method of finance which avoids the 
inflexibility of the mortgage obligation. Many 
producing builders in the past have found it greatly 
to their advantage to build upon expensive land 
for the reason that they were able to borrow more 
money upon it than upon cheap land. They were 
able to use the credit thus borrowed on mortgages 
to produce more houses than could otherwise have 
been financed. So long as they were reasonably 
sure of getting their money out through sales, the 
burdens imposed on the land for high carrying 
charges did not greatly concern them. 

The situation has now undergone a change. 
Stock issues offer a way out of the difficulty, for 
during critical times dividends may be scaled down 
to conserve resources and in good times the surplus 
funds of the corporation may be used for the 
retirement of the preferred stock. Where the pre- 
ferred stock plan is used in combination with an 
underlying mortgage, there is a grave question as 
to the advisability of its use, unless the mortgage 
contract contains liberal features for the protec- 
tion of the stock interest in case of temporary 
default 


Intelligent Planning Necessary. Certain words 
of caution are essential at this point. Competent 
technical knowledge and sound judgment are 
essential to the success of the conservative invest- 
ment housing enterprise. The plan must be far- 
sighted, well conceived and well executed. Not 
all large-scale housing enterprises are equally 
successful. Many very laudable projects have been 
executed which have still to prove themselves. 


Chicago Arch. Photo 


There must be no wasteful planning or unreason- 
ably heavy construction costs. 

Furthermore, if housing corporations and a 
better type of housing are to furnish the outlet for 
the safe investment of trust funds and the public’s 
savings, then there is immediate need for checking 
the forces which have created chaos in related 
fields. The authorities responsible for the placing 
of mortgage funds on individual small-scale proj- 
ects must recognize that those funds must be 
placed with broader consideration of public policy 
than the mere safety of the funds loaned on mort- 
gages limited to 50 per cent of valuation. There 
must be an effort to check pyramiding and other 
forms of exploitation which have brought so much 
discredit upon realty enterprises in the past and 
which have stimulated a type of building that is 
subject to premature obsolescence and deprecia- 
tion. No industry can carry on if it must meet con- 
tinual competition with depreciated products. 
Financing reform is a prerequisite to the safety 
of the new type of enterprise. 

We are only at the beginning of the development 
of the large-scale planning and large-scale enter- 
prise in housing. Better and safer channels for 
investment than have yet been worked out must 
be provided. We must constantly improve upon 
our methods of finance. Truly desirable homes for 
our citizens at a lower cost cannot be provided 
by the chaotic methods pursued in the past. The 
stability of the new type of enterprise rests upon 
the innate desire of the American citizen for a 
desirable home which will not be a burden upon 
him. The opportunity before us is unlimited. 


Marshall Field Apartments, Chicago, Ill., Eugene Klaber, Architect 
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REBUILDING BLIGHTED DISTRICTS 


BY 


JOHN TAYLOR BOYD, JR. 


HE trend of events puts new emphasis on the 

renovation of the blighted and slum areas of 
our towns and cities. In this work the architect 
should find a good field for his professional ability. 
From now on the building industry is likely to 
have less opportunity than formerly for construc- 
tion activity in the newer sections of our cities 
those generally located on the outskirts. 

Two new factors, however, are likely to curtail 
this development of the outskirts of our towns and 
cities. One is the slowing down of population 
growth which is expected in the decade ending 
with 1940 to be hardly more than half that of 
the previous decade. The other is the crisis in 
municipal finances, widespread over the country. 
Everywhere bankers are serving notice on the 
municipalities that their finances must be immedi- 
ately put in order. What generations of reform 
have failed to accomplish, the financial powers 
have brought about in a few months. Even New 
York has not been able to resist the pressure that 
the Morgan groups of bankers brought to bear last 
December. When bankers refuse to float municipal 
bond issues politicians cannot borrow against 
the future. 

As one result of the crisis in the municipalities, 
there will most probably be an end to the lavish 
expenditure for new public improvements neces- 
sary for the development of new districts. Clearly, 
if the municipality cannot provide traffic arteries 
and rapid transit facilities, schools and other munic- 
ipal structures, streets, utilities, parks and play- 
grounds and other public improvements in new 
areas, the building operations there will be difficult. 
This, with the population growth-rate diminishing, 
means that the building industry will be forced to 
turn its attention to the development of the older 
sections of the cities, cultivating the replacement 
market for buildings. The largest amount of ob- 
solete and depreciated structures is found in the 
huge blighted areas and slum districts. They offer 
wide opportunities for alteration and_ recon- 
struction. 
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Piecemeal Reconstruction. This brings up that 
issue of ‘“‘individualistic’’ or ‘‘piecemeal’’ con- 
struction versus building by large operations 
which is coming to the fore. 





Piecemeal building will continue, of course, in 
the newer sections of the city those in which 
public improvements already have been supplied 
and which have not yet been fully built up. The 
extent of such opportunities must be determined 
in each locality. There are important considera 
tions to be urged for and against such a policy 
‘Build in a good location, even if you pay a good 
price for your site; it is a safer and surer invest 
ment,’ is shrewd advice. Mortgage interests, par- 


ticularly, favor prime locations, and do not like 


‘pioneering,’’ as they call it. On the other side of 
the question, good opportunities in the better dis- 
tricts of a city are not unlimited, and overproduc 

tion results fairly soon if construction is actively 


pursued. Overproduction unsettles real estate 


values and discourages investment in real estate 
Mortgage interests place a ban on lending money 
for new buildings. This situation exists in many 
localities today. 

Since the logic of events points toward the 
blighted areas as a large field for building opera 
tions, architects will do well to give their attention 
to possibilities of this kind. They should analyze 
the situation in their locality and interest bankers, 
builders and investors in developing it. They may 
be sure that in most cases architectural ability will 
be needed in such a movement. 

The analysis of building possibilities in a 
blighted area may not be a complex process if the 
area of blight is small, that is, if it extends over an 
area hardly greater than a city block. The reno 
vation, alteration or reconstruction of a group of 
houses that are located in a key position, so as to 
bring them up to the standard of their good sur 
roundings in the neighborhood, may be all that is 
required to effect or to start a transformation. 


“Fringe” Building. This piecemeal method may 
also be of use in a slow attack, by infiltration, of a 
larger blighted area. By building on the fringes 
one may, so to speak, detach a small slice of the 
blighted area and make it a part of the better dis- 
trict adjacent. In New York City there has been 
much activity of this kind, particularly in reclaim- 
ing two areas — one, that old tenement district 
that lies south and west of Washington Square, the 
other a similar area that stretches along the | pper 
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An opportunity for rebuilding slum areas. The Chrystie-Forsyth district in New York City 


East Side, east of Third Avenue. The Beacon Hill 
section of Boston is being similarly reclaimed. In 
these cases it was proved that tenants would will- 
ingly pass, for a short distance, through poor sur- 
roundings in order to get 
to and from their homes in either fine new build- 
ings or old buildings that were altered to a higher 
standard. The lower rents offset the objection to 
the environs. In addition, the trend of building 
gave some assurance that all this portion of the 
town would be built anew in a few years. 

Of a more or less speculative type is a minor 
alteration, consisting in cleaning up and repainting 
the premises, instaHing new finish, plumbing, 
heating and electrical work and otherwise making 
minor alterations in ancient buildings. About one 
old tenement in seven in the Lower East Side of 
New York City has been similarly reclaimed. 
Although some of these renovations are reported to 
be successful financially and others have merit as 
tax-payers, they present problems in operation, 
mortgaging and management and usually are too 
small to be favorably regarded by large interests. 


one or two blocks 


Large-scale Operations. The proposition of 
dealing successfully with the large blighted areas 
resolves itself into a large-scale operation, one as 
large as possible, strongly backed, well organized, 
using the fullest possible technical skill and knowl- 
edge of real estate operations. Through his ability 
in design and his understanding of building types 
the architect should be able to determine fairly 
specifically what types of building operations are 


likely to be most profitable in the blighted area. He 
should go much further and cooperate with the 
city planner by analyzing the city planning condi- 
tions of the district. The possibility of replanning 
the whole district should be examined, including 
changes in traffic arteries, street plotting, provi- 
sions for schools, parks and playgrounds, and other 
necessities for good living conditions. 

A most thorough economic survey should be 
made, the basis of which should be determining 
the highest possible economic use to which it is 
possible to put the land. The location of the site 
with reference to other portions of the city, to- 
pography, river frontage and other natural advan- 
tages are factors in deciding this point. In many 
cases these areas of blight are much better located 
than are other prosperous sections, but they have 
deteriorated through a variety of causes. The 
cause of the blight should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. 


Causes of Blight. There are a number of causes 
of blight, only some of which may be present and 
in varying degrees in any one case. The most evi- 
dent cause is, of course, the obsolete and depre- 
ciated state of the buildings. But what caused the 
owners of these properties thus to admit the 
financial failure of their buildings? Further study 
will doubtless reveal that the district suffers from 
a chain of causes which must be broken at its 
strongest link. Traffic conditions should be in- 
vestigated. Is the area shut off from the rest of the 
city by ‘‘foreign’’ motor traffic passing through it? 
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Can the district's own traffic circulate through it 
and enter it and depart from it easily? Does the 
system of street plotting favor large, new, modern 
buildings? What are the conditions of public im- 
provements — schools, parks, playgrounds? These 
are some of the questions that must be answered. 

The part that the municipality plays in the 
rehabilitation of an old area is as important as it 
is in the development of a new area. The difference 
is that in the old area there is apt to be a large 
municipal investment, made long since, in public 
improvements, streets and utilities. This may be 
salvaged at comparatively slight additional cost. 
The standard of municipal investment is apt to be 
low, particularly in street cleaning and sanitation. 
Reconstruction should change this condition, pro- 
ducing a higher tax income to support better civic 
administration. 

It should be remembered that blighted areas 
may exist in almost any part of the city, from near 
the business center to the outskirts. Some of the 
best opportunities for reconstruction may be 
found in the outlying areas where blocks consist of 
a few ramshackle dwellings having much vacant 
land around them, or where blocks are covered 
with small, shoddy, individual houses, or where 
defunct subdivisions may be brought back to life. 
In these cases, land may be bought at low prices, 
justifying reconstruction with buildings of a more 
profitable type. On low cost land it may be eco- 
nomical to use row houses, each of improved 





broad-front plan, two rooms deep, planned in 
groups. Such row-housing may be combined with 
a small proportion of two-family houses and 
garden apartments, as in the Bridgeport Housing 
Company's groups which were built largely as part 
of the war housing. 

It is a mistake to assume that reconstruction 
implies the use of the garden apartment. One of 
the most valuable features of the Report of the 
Committee on Design, at the President's Con 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership 
Was an analysis showing the high economic value 
of the row house when intelligently planned in 
groups. 

There are also 
located well outside the intensively built portions 
of the city. Their development may require a less 


comprehensively organized movement than that 


‘intermediate’? blighted areas, 


outlined above. 
Congested Areas. The hardest nut that the 
building industry will have to crack will be found 
in the old, thickly built-up tenement districts that 
lie close to the heart of the city. Here reconstrus 
tion would add huge values, but it would be ‘‘a 
major operation,’ as one banker termed it. In 
Manhattan there are several such huge areas 
those along the east and west sides and north in 
Harlem. Incidentally, one of these blighted areas 
is not a residence area at all. This is the old whole 
sale dry-goods center, located between Washington 





Sterner 


One project for the development of the Chrystie-Forsyth area; Howe & Lescaze, architects. Other illustrations of this 
project will be found on page 265 
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Square and City Hall. It is choked with streets 
that are too narrow and is covered with old ob- 
solete non-fireproof loft buildings. Similar areas 
are found in all cities. 

In these areas, economic conditions are so bad 
that huge losses are suffered by property owners, 
by local business men and by financial and mort- 
gage interests. Difficult as reconstruction seems, 
local interests realize that they must find a way 
out of their impasse. In New York both on the 
Lower East Side and on the Lower West Side, 
plans for reconstruction are being actively made. 


As an Example. On the Lower East Side, in that 
vast area that stretches south of East 14th Street 
to the Brooklyn Bridge and east of the Bowery to 
the East River, a cooperative movement for the 
rehabilitation of the district has been under way 
for three years. The East Side Chamber of Com- 
merce, acting for local civic and business interests 
and property owners, began the work of technical 
and economic investigation of conditions in the 
district. The writer was retained, with Holden, 
McLaughlin and Associates, as consulting archi- 
tects, to make a survey of previous plans and 
recommendations relating to the Lower East Side. 
Planning work was started, resulting in a tenta- 
tive ‘Key Plan” for traffic arteries, parks, busi- 
ness center, etc. The architects found the studies 
of the Regional Plan, of the Port Authority and 
several city departments of great value in their 
investigation. In turn, their own findings met with 
the general approval of the Regional Plan. Also, 
as part of the investigation, the East Side Cham- 
ber of Commerce, through its secretary, Mr. Jo- 
seph Platzker, and others, contributed valuable 
data on the state of property, city administration, 
business activity and other economic conditions. 

Last summer, the Lower East Side Planning 
Association was formed by a group of seven savings 
banks and mortgage institutions to pursue the 
planning work more actively. Harland Barthol- 
omew and Associates, City Plan and Landscape 
Engineers, were retained to prepare a detailed 
plan for traffic, transit and zoning for the district 
and to make a preliminary investigation of the 
most economic type of apartment design for a 
large-scale development of the district, by ‘‘ neigh- 
borhood units.’’ This is being done in association 
with the writer. The outcome of this technical 
work has yet to be determined, but certain im- 
portant conclusions regarding it are already clear. 

The Lower East Side is located close to the two 
main business centers of Manhattan, the uptown 
and midtown districts, fronting on the East 


River. It is within walking or easy bus ride dis- 
tance to Wall Street, 23rd Street and 42nd Street 

a situation unsurpassed in many ways. With the 
shutting off of immigration and the increase in 
living standards, the population of this area 
dropped from over half a million people in 1910 to 
hardly more than a quarter of a million in 1930. 
The crash in property values and the losses to 
business were appalling. 

There is no doubt that if the land in the district 
were under large-scale control, the Lower East 
Side could be reconstructed to be a most desirable 
residence area, although not necessarily one of 
high rentals. The multitude of small property 
holdings alone bars the way. 

Serious as the land problem is, steps are being 
taken to deal with it. The Chamber of Commerce 
is advocating the consolidation of properties into 
larger holdings. Deflation and foreclosure are 
slowly aiding the process. A large construction 
company has acquired about fourteen acres in one 
quarter of the Lower East Side, and has announced 
its intention to build the first of a huge group of 
high apartment buildings. 


Condemnation? Condemnation by a “ Housing 
Authority”’ chartered by the city with the power 
to take land under certain safeguards has been 
advocated in some quarters as the only funda- 
mental means of dealing with this land problem. 
The idea has merits, but I believe that the consoli- 
dation of properties into large holdings covering 
perhaps the major portions of an area must be a 
prelude to the sustaining of a condemnation law in 
the courts. Zoning decisions show that courts prefer 
to pass upon laws affecting property in the light of 
what is in the interest of both the public and of the 
private property holder in the specific case that is 
before the court. When eventually the movement 
gets under way to consolidate property into huge 
holdings, like Rockefeller City, then the few 
recalcitrants who hold out, blocking a huge build- 
ing operation, will appear clearly in the position 
of nuisances, acting against the interest of both the 
public and private property. They will even be 
said to be acting against their own interest. In that 
case, condemnation may be accepted as a rea- 
sonable process. 

The pressure of events may bring about this 
evolution sooner than one might expect. The land 
problem presents the only real obstacle to renovat- 
ing blighted and slum areas. This, however, refers 
only to the worst cases. There are many instances 
where plottages can be acquired that are large 
enough for successful operations. 
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THE COSTS OF HOUSING 


AN ANALYsIs OF Cost Factors IN CURRENT Homi 


BUILDING AND PoTENTIAL COMMUNITY BUILDING 


BY 


HENRY 


HE report of the Committee on Design of the 
recent President's Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership urged that the function 
of design must extend to the relation of each dwell- 
ing to its surroundings quite as much as to the 
character and plan efficiency of the individual 
dwelling itself. To obtain the important benefits 
of group design obviously requires an entirely 
. different method of building home communities 
than that of the past as carried out through the 
medium of land subdivision intended for inde- 
pendent purchase and action. 
“In this report the Committee points to the 


lack of group design, the chief cause of the failure 
in the design of the current product of small 
dwellings in the United States. Our observations 


leave no doubt as to this conclusion. As will be 
pointed out specifically later, throughout the 
country houses are produced in stereotyped fash- 
ion, using generally an identical dwelling plan, on 
identical lots, for each one of several houses lo- 
cated together. There is too little organization 
of the group as a whole. Unfortunately, the 
necessity of group design is not fully understood. 
By some it is looked upon as a mechanical concep- 
tion, an attempt so to institutionalize a group of 
dwellings and families that the individual is in 
danger of being stifled and regimented. Others 
conceive of group design as an architect’s desire 
to be picturesque. On the contrary, group design 
is solidly based on the structure of human society 
in residence areas.” 

However, without attempting to go into these 
difficult community aspects of the problem at 
this time, we may follow some of the findings and 
reasoning of the Committee in regard to the defects 
of present types of dwellings and neighborhoods. 
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‘The convenient, harmonious and economical 
b- planning of dwellings is seriously handicapped as 
S long as the practice obtains of making the sub- 
»S dividing of land for closely related dwelling units 
e a separate process from the construction of dwell- 
ings upon it. Small houses must be set close to- 
gether and their ‘huddled’ position makes group 
planning necessary. Usually the forms and dimen- 
sions of lots are fixed before the plans of the actual 
; structures have been determined. The result is 
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that the boundary lines of the lot lines cut arbi 
trarily and disastrously across any sound group 
plan of the dwellings, thus cramping and distort 
ing the plan of the individual dwelling and emascu 
lating the plan of the group.” 

It was found in the investigations of the Com 
mittee that throughout the Central West, even as 
far north Minneapolis, the bungalow 
rapidly replacing the two-story house in the cur 
rent ‘‘mass”’ building by commercial builders. 
Such building was found also to be rapidly replac- 
ing the previous custom of buying lots and building 
houses by individuals for their own use. In mass 
building the tendency was noted for builders to 
compete among themselves and to standardize 
the house types throughout a given area or even a 
whole city. This tendency not only 
the varying requirements © different families but 
reduces the possibility of discovery by the indi- 
vidual of the wastefulness of any of 
dwelling and holds back toward a } 
rational, economic and reasonable solution of the 
principal problem: namely, to reverse the present 
trend toward increasing price levels which can be 
afforded by a progressively smaller proportion of 
family incomes. 


as Was 


fails to meet 


given type 
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truth 
Way 


Bungalow Characteristics. The of this 
situation is illustrated no better than in 
this tendency toward the adoption of bungalow 
types, even in northern climates, when the 
original cost of living space is further augmented 
by the additional expense of heating large cellars 
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Note that one-story 
which will partially offset its overcrowding of the lot 
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two-story house and 


house will cast a shorter shadow 
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described in the text and presented 





Elevations and plan of five-rroom bungalow (B 
used as a basis of proportional cost studies as 


Table I 








and radiation through expansive roofs. The bun- 
galow has two serious deficiencies. On a given 
standard of lot sizes for which each city has its 
customary minimum, the bungalow crowds the lot 
and extends the narrow side yard backward for a 
greater distance on the lot. In fact, builders have 
come to feel the awkwardness of the large bulky 
form of the bungalow and to offset this have 
recently adopted designs (in at least three large 
cities, as observed by the Committee of Design) 
presenting to the public a street view which mas- 
querades as a small cottage and masks the huge 
roof which is hidden behind the cross gable of the 
street elevation. The second deficiency of the bun- 
galow is that it costs considerably more than a two- 
story house for an equivalent amount of readily 
usable living space. 

It is true that the space within the bungalow 
roof may be finished and utilized for playrooms, 
storage, or even bedrooms. In most cases dormers 
and roof insulation are necessary. In the end such 
rooms are not only cut off from a convenient re- 
lation to the bathroom and other living areas but 
add to the cost quite as much as they represent in 
added space. 


Costs: Bungalow vs. Two-story. The difficulty 
in comparing costs is the lack of an opportunity to 
compare dissimilar plan types under like conditions 
as to construction costs. The Committee, in col- 
lecting detailed cost information from builders, 
was fortunate in securing the itemized costs of 
characteristic bungalows and two-story houses, 
built at the same time, by the same builders and 
with similar forms of construction. The two repre- 
sentative types here illustrated were built simul- 
taneously by the same building organization. 
The usable area was taken as the total floor area 
less that occupied by passageways and _ stairs. 
The stair hall in the two-story house was counted 
as use area but not the passageway, although it 
housed the refrigerator. Both halls were counted 
out. Thus 170 sq. ft. was deducted from the gross 
area of the two floors of house ‘““H”’ and only 46 
sq. ft. from the one floor of bungalow “B.’’ The 
resulting comparative space was 1,114 and 782 sq. 
ft., respectively. The use space in the bungalow 
is, therefore, just 70 per cent of that in the two- 


story house. Possibly a more exact accounting of 


the net space within rooms and closets would 


show a slight gain in favor of the bungalow. The 





Front elevation and plan of six-room, two-story house (H) used in the proportional cost studies 
described in the text and presented in Tables I and II 
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$3540 $4253 


actual building costs, including an approximately 
uniform equipment of plumbing and hot air heat- 
ing, was $4,500 and $3,770, respectively, so that 
the bungalow with 70 per cent of space cost 83 
per cent as much to build. 

To mark the points at which the cost advantages 
occur the detailed costs have been organized and 
the results tabulated. In Table I the actual costs 
of the $4,500 house and $3,770 bungalow have 
been arranged under different headings. (The dis- 
crepancy is in omission of overhead.) It will be 
seen that in the bungalow the items of basement 
and roof consume nearly again as much in per cent 
of cost as in the two-story house. Items of general 
construction aside from these are less in the bunga- 
low in about the proportion of use space produced. 
Plumbing and heating are slightly less in the bun- 
galow. If, as in Table II, the bungalow is theo- 
retically increased in size from 70 per cent to 100 
per cent of the size of the two-story house, base- 
ment and roof costs are 70 per cent above those of 
the house. Other general construction costs are 
about equal, with plumbing and equipment (except 
decoration) remaining the same. The percentages 
are necessarily different. 


TABLE I 


Excavation, Foundation 
Cellar.Chimney & Roof 


Lumber, Carpentry and 


Mill Work Cexcep? Roof) 27 le Alk% 1730 
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Finish, Stairs, Plaster 204% 22% 960 
Flecincal wiring 198% 16% 625 
Fixtures,Casesand 64, 67. 275 
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2342 143% $1093 $630 


$4683 $4253 











T ‘ABLE I PROPORTIONATE Costs of ACTUAL 5 ROOM BUNGALOW B’ with a 6 Room 2 STORY 
House Hi", BUNGALOW HAVING 70%, AS MUCH USABLE FLOOR AREA As HOUSE 
B H B H 
| Cetar.chimney 8Root 214% 143% $765 $630 } | 
9 Lumber. Carpentry and 347, i B 
Mill Work (Except Roof) 4 4137 1210 1740 H 
3 Finish. Stairs . Plaster 195% 292% 685 933 9 
Plumbing. a 
4 Electrical Wiring, 178% 16% 625 690 2 Gees 
5 pareycasond = 7% 6% 255 260 Sie 


House Costs and Ownership Charges. With 
out entering too deeply into the variable ele- 
ments involved, we may say, roughly, that this 
more efficient two-story, six-room house, costing 
$4,253 net for construction, may be built and sold 
in a well improved neighborhood for about $7,500 
and that the monthly payments and fixed charges 
upon a reasonably advantageous basis of financing 
will be at least 1 per cent or $75 per month. The 
cost factors are: builder’s overhead, $250; 40 ft. 
lot including all public and yard improvements, 
$1,680; and carrying charges during construction 
(12 months on lot and 8 months on house), $280, 
bringing the initial cost to $6,465. Fifteen per cent 
for financing and selling results in a total of $7,432. 

The annual cost to the purchaser will vary with 
the basis of financing: 6 per cent on first mortgage 
of $4,000, $240; 10 per cent down, leaving $2,750; 
second mortgage amortized in approximately ten 
years, $360; taxes and insurance, $170; repairs and 
painting, $100; and miscellaneous loan renewals, 
etc., $30, or a total of $900 per year. If the pur- 
chaser charges himself with $45 per year interest 
on his initial investment, and a 3 per cent depre 
ciation on cost (without lot) is written off annu- 


BUNGALOW OF EQUAL USABLE FLOOR AREA 
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TABLE Iii 


DISTRIBUTION OF COST in PURCHASE PRICE of © ROOM 
FRAME HOUSE 674 Jg.Ft Gross Area per Floor 


Materials $2383 


Job Labor &Bidgo.H 2120 
Land, Public imp. Yard 1680 
Carryg Chgs, Financg 1327 
and Selling EET 

$7500 


Nolte: Carrying Charges should be $1317, 











ally, the result at the end of the tenth year will 
be a net cost of $5,200 and net value of $5,750, 
leaving $550 of savings to be credited at the rate 
of $55 per year, or $4.50 per month, to be deducted 
from $75, which is $70.50 per month net cost for 
the period. 


Labor Costs as Affecting Final Costs. But now 
before comparing these costs with other types 
of dwellings, let us see to what extent the high 
cost of building labor enters into the monthly 
payments in such a house. It is true that there 
is somewhat less labor in comparison with ma- 
terials in a frame house than in a brick building. 
The house in question was built in a city of 100,000 
population where labor may be somewhat lower 
than the large metropolitan centers. In the case 
of the known costs here used, the total for job labor 
was $1,611, or somewhat under 40 per cent of the 
building cost, without contractor’s overhead. In 
the case of a brick dwelling in a larger city it was 
48 per cent. If we take an intermediate figure of 
44 per cent, or $1,870, we find that of the $75 per 
month payments on the purchase of this house, 
$19 covers the cost of the labor in building. As 


————_ 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION of ANNUAL CHARGES IN PURCHASE of 
6 ROOM FRAME HOUSE 674 Sq.Ft Gross Area per Floor 


Interest on First Mortge 3 240 
Int.& Amortizn 2nd - 360 
Taxes and Insurance 170 
Repairs & Incidentals 130 


$900 
Amortization $ 275 


Int.on Investmt & Deprecn 
Net. Savings to Credit 
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Diagram showing the land required for detached 
houses as compared with that for row houses 


desirable as it may be to secure greater efficiency 
in building labor costs, obviously even a drastic 
reduction would have a very limited effect on the 
final costs in house purchase or rents. 


Carrying Charges. The margin of 15 per cent 
for financing on a time basis (including commis- 
sions or discounts) and for advertising and selling 
is below the usual average, and eight months carry- 
ing charges on the cost of the building is by no 
means overgenerous. The costs of providing for 
long-term financing and the attendant expenses 
of the sale, together with the risk involved and 
frequent increased carrying charges, constitute 
no small part of the final cost which the purchaser 
has to assume. Thirty per cent would not be an 
unusual amount to cover these expenses, while 50 
per cent has sometimes prevailed over large areas 
of new housing and for considerable periods at a 
time. But conscientious builders with good credit 
ratings are in many cases doing business within 
the 15 per cent limit. Even with this 15 per cent — 
assuming prompt sales and consequent low carry- 
ing charges —— the process of consummating home 
ownership requires a margin much greater than 
is necessary in the case of rental. Home rental, by 
large building organizations, therefore, may assume 
greater importance in the future. 

It has been demonstrated that in a well organ- 
ized home community properties can be built to 
rent with reasonable profit and safety at about 13 
per cent of the capital cost per year. This is in the 
case of dwellings not requiring heat or janitor serv- 
ice. Detached, frame houses, such as those pre- 
viously considered, would probably not prove 
satisfactory for investment rental, but just to show 
the relative costs of renting we may use the above 
example in the following manner. The original 
cost, including the carrying charge, is $6,463. Six 
thousand, five hundred dollars will probably in- 
clude the costs of the initial renting. Thirteen per 
cent on $6,500 is $845 or $71.50 per month. This 
is only $1.00 more than net monthly cost over ten 
years on the purchase basis heretofore given. 
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Ownership is unquestionably desirable in cer- 
tain cases but it does not appear to have sufficient 
cost advantages to offset the difficulties and re- 
strictions which cannot be ignored. Community 
building along modern efficient lines is more likely 
to go forward if a satisfactory rental basis can be 
provided. 


Group Row Houses. This type of dwelling is 
most nearly equivalent to the six-room house, 
but is more adaptable to efficient building and use. 
Some excellent examples of Group Row Houses 
are to be found in the suburbs of Washington, 
D. C., and Baltimore, Md., where they are usually 
sold, and in Chestnut Hill, Pa., and Bronxville, 
N. Y., where they are rented. 

The original 28 x 24 ft. dwelling may be placed 
either dimension front on a 40 ft. lot; if broad way, 
16 ft. is none too much to provide good exposures 
for side windows. Taking the house 24 x 28 ft. 
narrow end to the street, a brick veneer row house 
25 ft. x 28 ft. 4 in. is very nearly an equivalent 
in net area. The difference in cost as shown by 
limited experience is approximately $150 more for 
the semi-detached or end house, while the interior 
house will cost $300 less than the fully detached 
frame house. Against the increased cost as between 
the frame wall and brick veneer itself, is the credit 
for the shared foundation wall and doubled chim- 
ney, the framing of the cornice and roof ends and 
the omitted windows. The latter is slightly offset 
by the need for increased window opening in the 
remaining exposed walls. The figures used, how- 
ever, do not take into account the greater building 
efficiency in the use of large machinery on the 
continuous building, which is more effective on 
the group than the detached unit. 

For a group of six houses there would be an 
initial construction cost, including overhead of 
two ends, at $4,653, and four interior houses at 
$4,203.* For the lots providing 16 ft. between end 
houses (25 ft. 6 in. wide to cover exterior wall), 
there would be added to $4,653, 33% x $42, and 
to $4,203, 25 x $42, making the total production 
cost $6,060 and $5,253. 

If built by a continuing responsible company 
for rent at a close margin, carrying charges need 
be figured only on the net time for the use of the 
money as paid out with a slight margin for bank- 
ing. Interest for one year may still be required on 
the lot, but an average of four months on the house 
cost should be ample. With these carrying charges 
the above houses will be ready for initial rental 
at a total cost of $6,237 and $5,400, respectively. 


* This amount does not correspond to the costs used by 
the author elsewhere for the New York Metropolitan dis- 
trict where construction costs are greater than in the city of 
100,000 from which the previous examples were taken. For 
instance, electric wiring, plumbing and heating in a house 
of this size in the New York area would be $950, not $690. 


TABLE V 


COMPARATIVE DELIVERED COSTS of 6 ROOM FRAME 
DETACHED OWNED HOUSE and EQUAL SIZE BRICK 
VENEER INTERIOR GROUP HOUSE, RENTED 


OWNED 
HOUSE 


. Carryg Chas 
$1327 Financg& Sale. RENTED 
, Carryg Chas BRICK 
1680 4oFfootLot 8intiRentg $400 
nethifiaiains 25 footlLot 1050 

2120 a terhend WObLabor 9 
8 Overhead BOverhead * 100 

aa: Building Building 

2383 = Materials. Materials 2100 


$7500 $5650 


| Note: Carrying Charges should be $1317, not $132 





House Costs and Rental Charges. The costs 
entailed in initial rental would seldom reach as 
much as 5 per cent of this completed and 
delivered cost. Assuming a total rented cost of 
$6,500 and $5,650, respectively, the rental charges 
per month will be as follows: Six per cent interest 
on total rented cost; 2 per cent amortization; 2!4 
per cent taxes and insurance; 2 per cent mainte- 
nance and repairs; and 24 per cent collection and 
management, or a total of 13 per cent annually. 
The 214 per cent provides slightly higher taxes 
and less insurance than in the frame house; the 
2 per cent maintenance and repairs is slightly more 
($125 and $108 per year) than the $100 provided 
for the frame house. This takes into account the 
reduced cost of exterior painting on the one hand, 
but the increased costs for repair and interior 
decorating of rental properties and the 2% per 
cent for collection and management provides 5 
per cent on the amount of the rent roll. No direct 


TABLE V1 


ANNUAL CHARGES ON NET GOST OWNED FRAME 
AND RENTED BRICK- 6 ROOM HOUSES 


OWNED RENTED 
FRAME BRICK 


















Int. IstMtg $240 








6% $390 Interest 

one 
tz’ ‘ 

Qnd Mtg 360 27, 130 Amortzn 
Taxes and 237, 152 Taxes Ins. 
Insurance 170 2% 130 Repairs 
Repairs.Inc. 130 52 43 Managmt 
Int.on| 
&Deprecn 220 3%, $845 


Total $1120 minus $975 Amortization 
equals $845 Net Annually 
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Row houses in the Burleith development, Washington, D. C., Arthur B. Heaton, 
architect, showing variations in design that obviate any appearance of monotony 


provision is made for vacancies but a continuous 
allowance of 8 per cent for interest and amortiza- 
tion rapidly sets up a reserve which will permit a 
moderate amount of vacancies. Five per cent 
vacancies would absorb only two-thirds of 1 per 
cent on the capital cost. With practically no va- 
cancies — a reasonable assumption while there is 
no real competition from ownership properties 
the present schedule would retire the entire invest- 
ment in about 23% years, unless rent reductions 
were to be required. 

Thirteen per cent on the capital costs would 
require an initial rental of $70.40 per month for 
the (brick) end houses and $61.20 per month for 
the interior houses. There would be a further 
saving to the tenant in reduced fuel cost of about 
17 per cent on the end house and 35 per cent on 
the interior house, due (a) to the greater insula- 
tion of the brick veneer wall and (b) the reduced 
exterior wall exposure. The exposed frame house 
would use about $25 of fuel per room per year or 
for six rooms, $12.50 per month to be added to the 
$70.50 net cost to the owner, a total of $83 per 
month. The interior rented house would cost him 
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$61.20 in rent and $8.15 for fuel, or $69.35 per 
month. An additional 10 per cent sales cost would 
add $6 to the net ownership cost, while 1 per cent 
more annual charges would add $5.50 to the 
rentals. These additions would perhaps more 
nearly correspond to average commercial charges 
but would not change the relative advantages of 
purchased and rented houses. 


Rental Possibilities. It is not claimed that under 
past conditions investment companies would be 
formed to engage in building communities to rent 
at these close margins. In view of these figures, 
however, it is safe and feasible to do so on the basis 
of a 6 per cent return on investment capital and 
would compete so favorably with the costs of own- 
ing as to find a ready market and assure both the 
immediate and permanent safety of the invest- 
ment. In the two or three prominent cases where 
such investment already has been employed, the 
popularity of well planned dwellings in well main- 
tained communities is so great that almost no rent 
losses have occurred and in one prominent example 
the expectation is to operate on a non-philan- 
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thropic basis at below the 13 per cent per year 
charges. This includes some extra expense of the 
upkeep of a portion of common internal garden 
space. 

It is assumed that while the rental project 
may rely upon protection of capital through the 
process of amortization only, the owner of the 
purchased house should write off 3 per cent depre- 
ciation. Two factors enter into this assumption: 
first, the frame house will actually deteriorate 
under the attention given by the average unaided 
individual owner. Secondly, while communities of 
owned homes will be reasonably protected for the 
period of the first eight or ten years, depending 
upon restrictions as to quality of design, cost of 
improvements, etc., the actual chance for the 
maintenance of their value for a longer period is 
reduced by the factor of general deterioration of 
frame dwellings and the gradual influx of less de- 
sirable owners resulting from frequent forced sales 
by the first owners. The advantages in favor of the 
longer life of the well managed rental community 
are: opportunity to build the row dwelling far 
more permanently in brick, with more simple 
roofs, cornices, etc.; the constant expert attention 
to repairs by the central management and a greater 





control of changes in character of the occupants 
If necessary, the personnel of the community may 
be completely recast through the medium of the 
short-term lease and selection of applicants. 

Possibly the 3 per cent depreciation write-oft 
on the house is excessive. If 2 per cent is charged 
instead, this will reduce the net cost of ownership 
from $70.50 to about $66 per month and show a 
substantial cash advantage on monthly charges 
(without heat) as compared with the rented semi 
detached house though it is still more than the 
interior row house. The added differential on heat 
is about $2 per month in favor of the semi 
detached house and $4.50 for the interior house 

The great opportunities which are inherent in 
such large-scale investment in group rental houses 
and small two-family dwellings may be readily 
appreciated. Opportunity will be afforded for con 
centrated effort in reducing costs of all kinds 
through better planning; for more efficient con 
struction, for experimentation in new methods 
of building, and finally for applying methods of 
leasing and cooperative ownership which will 
effect the security and personal satisfaction of 
ownership but avoid the restrictions and losses 
of individual action. 





Trinity Court 


Sketch of the elevation of a four-house row which is part of the housing development of The Buh! Foundation, Pitts 
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burgh, Pa., known as Chatham Village, Ingham and Boyd, architects, Clarence S. Stein and Henry Wright, consultants 
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GOOD DESIGN PAYS ITS WAY 


BY 


DELBERT S. 


OF THE ALBERT WENZLICK REAL ESTATE CO 


Bees ) or three years ago I considered the services 
of an architect a useless extravagance in the 
construction of a small home. 

\ly present conviction is that a competent archi- 
tect contributes more to the permanent value of 
the small home than several times the amount of 
his fee. So firm is my conviction on this point that I 
have become a sort of crusader, not only in employ- 
ing architects to design houses for my real estate 
projects, but in encouraging architects to do this 
sort of work. 

The great difficulty we have in St. Louis ts 
in getting the cooperation of really competent 
architects to engage in this type of work. They feel 
that it is too small to be profitable. I have had 
occasion recently to address the local chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects on this sub- 
ject, and of convincing them, I think, that whether 
or not they make any money out of a small home 
design, they are contributing to the education of 
the people and creating an appreciation of good 
architecture that will eventually result in profits. 

Krom the realtor’s point of view, the value of 
good architecture is unquestionably demonstrated 
in the accompanying photographs, and in the 
story which is connected with them. 

The photograph at the left shows a so-called 
English cottage financed by our company about 
two years ago. It sold readily for $10,250.00. It 
was one of the first of the small homes of this type 
which had departed from the conventional four- 
wall, flat roof, standard cottage design, previously 
universal in St. Louis. I think the probable reason 


WENZLICK 


for its ready sale was that people in general had 
tired of the uninteresting similarity of fifteen or 
twenty identical houses comprising a_ block. 
Practically speaking, it is hard these days to make 
a man count from the corner to identify his home, 
especially late at night. The much decorated, 
‘“‘jazzy’’ design was immediately appreciated as 
something different. It has been followed by hun- 
dreds of similarly designed homes, many of them 
even more extreme. 

After a good deal of effort with the contractor 
who built this house, I succeeded in getting him to 
construct the cottage shown in the photograph at 
the right. But I soon realized that he had agreed to 
build only to satisfy my rather persistent requests. 
No cooperation whatever was given in carrying out 
faithfully the details of the plan. I had to insist 
many times upon work being done over. In fact, it 
was always referred to as ‘“‘the barn”’ until it was 
practically completed. 

When it had been finished, its simple charm 
completely won the admiration of those who had 
previously scoffed. I furnished it inexpensively, 
but in good taste; and I used it as a model house. 

On the very first day that 1t was open for ins pec- 
tion, it was sold for $9,500.00. The profit to the 
builder was greater than on any house of the same 
size previously built in the development. The 
owners are extremely proud of their home; and a 
great deal of impetus has been given the cause of 
good design in so-called speculative building. 

Other houses, equally faithful to good taste in 
architecture, have proved equally successful. 
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INEXPENSIVE SMALL HOUSES 


HE cost and outline specifications of these 

houses are interesting as an example of econo- 
mies in current types. The one at the right was 
built in the Country Club District of Kansas City, 
Mo., with an 18 in. foundation of native stone. 
Steel beams and columns in the basement support 
the first floor bearing partitions. The exterior walls 
are framed with 2 x 4 in. studs covered with 
sheathing and shingles. The floors are framed with 
2 x 8 in. joists, 16 in. on centers, with a finished 
floor of oak. The side walls and the second floor 
ceiling are lined with blanket insulation. The mill- 
work is of stock white pine trim with specially 
designed metal cabinets and stairs. The kitchen 
drains and the bathroom floor are tiled, and heat is 
supplied by a hot air gravity system gas burner. 

Exclusive of the lot, the cost of $5,750 includes 
grading, walks, drives and landscape work. The 
architect was E. W. Tanner. 

The house below was designed by Lancelot 
Sukert, architect, as a minimal residence for a de- 
velopment in Detroit. It is typical of a group of 500 
houses upon which bids were taken in November, 
1930. The proposals ranged from $2,100 to $2,500 
for houses without a basement, and from $2,630 
to $3,000 for houses with a basement. These prices 
do not include the finishing of the attic bedroom, 
for which an additional $100 was proposed. The 
proposals were based on three variations in floor 
plan and twenty variations in exterior elevations. 

They do not include a garage but are for a 
completely equipped house with a frame or brick 
veneer construction with insulation in all exterior 
walls; with interior walls and ceilings plastered 
and painted two coats; with Arcola heat and 
laundry tubs in addition to kitchen and bathroom 
fixtures. They include also a hot water heater, 
kitchen cabinets, steel casement sash, screens and 
shades, as well as the walks from the street and the 
sodding of the front lawn. 
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The two drawings show various types of floor, wall 
and roof construction applicable to the Dovell system 
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OPEN TyPE STEEL FRAME 


FRAME that is simple, flexible and economical 

and a thin, flat floor construction without 
cross beams has been developed by Harry L. 
Dovell, Chicago, consulting engineer, who has 
applied for a patent on the construction. 

The system is fabricated of standard structural 
shapes and involves a minimum of field work for its 
erection. The steel columns, which need not be 
opposite each other, extend from the basement 
floor, allowing faster construction and less concrete 
in basement walls. Their action is extended into 
the building with cantilevers, thus reducing the 
floor span and permitting a thinner floor with 
lighter members. In general the floor is a ‘‘ battle- 
deck” construction, the unit fastened to the col- 
umn being analogous to the column head of the 
concrete flat slabwork. 

Forces causing lateral movement are resisted by 
all the units acting as a horizontal cross girder 
of large depth as compared with its length. This 
girder is anchored at the end of the building by 
vertical-diagonal bracing. Forces acting length- 
wise are resisted by the inside spandrel connection 
to the column heads by forming portals. The col- 
umns under the cantilever action are held in 
equilibrium by a thrust against the floor above and 
a tension in the floor below. 
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Rothenberg Housing Development, Kassel, Germany, Orto Haesler, architect and planner 


TRENDS IN CONSTRUCTION 


This article has been compiled to show new possibilities in housing construction un 
covered by recent surveys in various technical fields. The material has been gathered from 
many sources. Several committee reports of the President's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership as well as many manufacturers of building materials have been 
consulted and are the authority for many of the statements contained in the article 


ONSTRUCTION practices and equipment 

specification have become largely standard- 
ized. The inherent value of this standardization, 
however, has been in almost every instance less- 
ened by two things: first, the fact that little effort 
has been made to search beyond the boundaries 
of current construction habits and, secondly, the 
hindrances imposed by ambiguous and inefficient 
building codes. These two conditions have oper- 
ated as a serious handicap in the production of 
adequate sanitary accommodations for families in 
the low- and minimum-income groups. 

This was emphasized recently in the reports of 
the various committees of the President’s Confer- 
ence for Home Building and Home Ownership. 
These reports indicated that manufacturers of 
almost every type of material and _ structural 
equipment were active in the development of new 
standards toward the ends of reducing the first 
cost and maintenance, and toward increasing 
salvage value. Furthermore, they showed that 
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agitation has begun to change the building codes 
so that they will admit use of these new develop- 
ments. In short, the time has arrived when the 
architect may act efficiently as the coordinator of 
methods and materials in the production of the 
best solution to a particular housing problem. 


Influences of Housing Types. It has been stated 
on good authority that the development of housing 
accommodations to rent for under $10.50 per room 
per month is an impossibility with the utilization 
of present-day construction and equipment prac- 
tices. Also the greatest need for housing involves 
the family who can pay not more than $5 per room 
per month. It is maintained that the utilization of 
new types of plans, new materials of construction, 
and a simplified system of equipment can bring 
about to a large degree such a desirable accommo- 
dation. Whether this would actually be proved 
true in practice may be a debatable point. Much, 
however, can be accomplished from this stand- 
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Progress photograph of a building using prefabricated 
units showing the light steel frame and some of the pre 
cast lightweight concrete slabs in place 


point if the architect will design his entire project 
with a strict elimination of every unessential 
feature. 

A selection of a construction system and subse- 
quent equipment is largely dependent upon the 
type and size of essential space provided in the 
plan. Housing for a low-income tenancy should 
concern itself with nothing more than minimum 
requirements to produce healthful living condi- 
tions. Provision for many amenities of life in- 
cluded in an apartment renting for $12.50 per 
room should be modified or discarded altogether in 
a space to rent for $5 per room. The entire problem 








should be studied to produce the minimum of 
livable space and necessary equipment consistent 
with a maximum of air, light, and sanitation. 
Also of importance are the differences in con- 
struction which may be specified in large-scale 
housing developments. The following notations 
on construction possibilities will be confined to 
multiple-family housing projects. A study of 
them, however, will disclose many methods and 
materials which may be economically adapted to 
the individual dwelling and may operate to reduce 
the variation between the two types of housing 
where the subject of land cost is immaterial. 


Construction Criteria. Without particular refer- 
ence to existing building conditions or specific 
materials, construction should be analyzed and 
methods selected from these standpoints: 


1. Stability. It is true in almost every instance 
that a building may be assigned a certain span of 
useful life before obsolescence has become com- 
plete. Heretofore, much waste and inefficiency 
have resulted from ignoring this economic law and 
utilizing a type of construction which was much 
stronger than the economic life of the building. A 
well planned housing program should include an 
expectation of obsolescence within a definite 
period of time, and construction materials and 
methods should be chosen in relation to this factor. 

[t is not essential that all parts of a structure be 
equally stable nor is it necessary that they be built 
of the same general system of construction. The 
functions of building units, such as walls, floors, 
roofs, etc., should be thoroughly analyzed and 
construction designed to develop the highest type 
effiicency in these parts consistent with the specific 
limitations of the entire problem. For example: 
It is conceivable that the shell of a building could 
be designed for a period of 30 years, and if properly 
located in relation to the community, would not 
be considered obsolete until the completion of the 
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Shop Made 
form Section 


A floor system developed by Thomas J. Foster uses standard sections and prefabricated forms 
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Photos, Courtesy, Thomas ]. Foster 


financing plan. The tenancy of the building might Two more pictures illustrating the use of prefabricated 


change many times during that period. It is pos- slabs and showing an easy method of constructing 
‘ floors and roofs 


sible that a system of easily removable partitions 
might support the economic life of the building by 
providing a choice in space and arrangement for a 
succession of occupants. This may be a radical 
departure in housing technique. That it is a per- 
fectly practical expedient has been demonstrated 
times without number in office buildings and re- 
conditioned loft buildings throughout the country. 
Its success depends upon a rigid analysis of needs 
and the selection of the proper construction to 
fulfill them. 


2. Adaptability. Materials and types of construc- 
tion should be analyzed for their adaptability to a ; 
variety of purposes. It is conceivable that a wall \- 


a 
: 


might be built of a transparent material and serve < ‘a lL 

as a window. A foundation might be made of iso- | N Fe |e 
lated piers instead of walls, and space gained for a . |S ™ | 
different use thereby. Likewise a floor construction ax ’ army 

might be used for a roof, and the roof for a prome- , a 

nade. Such possibilities influence the choice of j ca 

materials to be employed, the method of their / 


fabrication, and the manner in which they are 
incorporated in the building. 


3. Cost. Every element should be chosen in view 
of the first cost, the cost of maintenance, and a 
possible value in salvage, replacement or remodel- 
ing operations. Too often overlooked is the fact 
that price is no indication of cost. Cost indicates a 
balance between the three factors mentioned and 
can be determined accurately only by an analysis 
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This construction uses standard members for framing. The 
exterior walls although only 4% in. thick are heavily 
insulated and are finished on the exterior with enameled 
iron panels. Charles Bacon Rowley, architect and engineer 
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of the different purposes of the construction opera- 
tive over a definite period of amortization. In view 
of this, a comparatively expensive material might 
prove more economical when incorporated in the 
building and an unusual system of construction 
might operate to an economic advantage of the 
project as a whole. Cost is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the process of a building operation. 
It cannot be too carefully analyzed. 


4. Standardization. At present it is impossible 
to standardize completely all elements in a large- 
scale housing development and to manufacture 
them upon the same basis as the automobi'e. The 
benefits of standardization with the subsequent 
possibility of the shop fabrication of many ele- 
ments are applicable to a much greater degree 
than has been formerly recognized. The standard- 
ization of construction parts depends largely upon 
the standardization of plan space as determined 
by requirements. In a large-scale project many 
economies of material, time and labor may reason- 
ably be achieved by employing materials and 
methods common to many conditions throughout 
the structure. Spans, heights, and loads may be 
easily determined and structural members de- 
signed and fabricated in the shop to accommodate 
them. The size and types of windows and doors 
set a standard for type and construction and a 
similar determination may well be applied to al- 
most every structural element throughout the job. 

The aim of standardization of this kind should 
be toward a reduction of field labor. It should also 
tend to a more economical installation of new 
materials and a greater ease in replacement of 
damaged units or interior alterations or subsequent 
additions. 


Foundations. The usual types, such as concrete 
block, reinforced concrete, brick and stone are too 
well known to need detailed comment. They are 
relatively expensive, heavy, and involve much field 
labor, but are reliable as stable supports in most 
cases. With the elimination of a basement area 
(practical where central heat may be used), the 
foundation problem becomes merely a matter of 
isolated supports. In such instances, metal-clad 
concrete piles, wooden piles, and in some cases, 
non-corrosive metal piers on suitable footings 
may be employed. (Illustrated elsewhere in this 
issue is a project designed with the area usually 
occupied by the ground floor entirely open, the 
building itself being supported on isolated piers.) 
In all such cases insulation of the first floor is im- 
portant. It is also necessary to waterproof the 
foundation piers themselves. On uneven sites it is 
practical to employ a foundation of this type com- 
bined with a conventional wall bearing type. 

Foundations below the ground level should be 
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waterproofed thoroughly, preferably by a combina- 
tion of integral and membrane waterproofing, the 
latter being applied to the exterior of the wall be- 
fore filling. This might be applied by a spraying 
machine to save time and labor in the field over 
the more usual method of mopping. It is possible 
that engineering research now in process will 
develop a strong, sheet-metal walling which will 
contain insulation between two membranes and 
can be easily set in place in large prefabricated 
sections. This would have much to recommend it 
from the standpoint of maintenance and salvage 
value but until in general use might be higher in 
price than other foundation systems. 


Frame. Most building codes make a radical dis- 
tinction between fireproof and non-fireproof apart- 
ment buildings. Although the trend of recom- 
mendations is toward a fire safe building, the 
factors of plant efficiency and economic life make 
the fire-proofing of all structures an expensive 
requirement under present methods of construc- 
tion. In many cases this is inconsistent with the 
primary objective of the housing development. 

The construction of the non-fireproof apartment 
is fairly common in all localities and is too well 
known to need comment. The usual building of 
this type has not proved economical for minimum 
housing schemes and it is logical to suppose that 
the type of structure employed in an office building 
would be superior to it in many respects. A heavy 
masonry wall is unnecessary in view of the econo- 
mies which may be achieved by an isolated pier 
and wall panel construction. 


Walls. The two hindrances to new construction 
methods noted above have operated particularly 
against the use of unusual types of building en 
closure. From a wall assembly are required an 
economy of installation, a minimum of space, and 
the highest possible efficiency of materials. The 
materials used heretofore have produced these 
qualities only in part, for projects which have been 
built with them have not proved practical within 
the economic limits set for the housing of a mini 
mum-income family. Although only a part of the 
total construction, the enclosure is very important 
from this standpoint and deserves a searching 
analysis toward its improvement. Materials are 
now available to permit an assembly which though 
occupying half as much space in thickness will 
have nearly twice the insulating quality of present 
wall units, which can be made one-third as heavy, 
and which in many instances are adaptable in 
large measure to prefabrication with a consequent 
saving in time and labor at the building site. 

No standard of material assembly can be set 
Requirements vary with localities as to standards 
of heat and sound insulation, fireproofness, weight 
and impermeability. Metal waterproofed composi- 
tion sheets and molded membranes have been 
successfully used with steel frames in certain in- 
stances and are susceptible to a general applica- 
tion. The system is primarily not a load-bearing 
one. It has been demonstrated, however, that the 
desirability of a load-bearing wall in modern build- 
ing construction is debatable. In view of its 
adaptability the curtain wall appears as a very 
practical system in most Cases. 


Asbestos 
Board 


Dense. 
Masonite 


This system of con- 
struction developed by 
Mills G. Clark and 
Associates uses sheet 
steel forms for floors, 
walls, partitions and 
roof. The forms are 
shop fabricated and 
are erected in large 
units at the site. Al- 
though the exterior 
wall is only 3 in. 
thick, the insulation 
gives it a high degree 
of resistance to both 
heat and cold 
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Floors. Pursuing the analysis that has marked a 
change in walls and frames as desirable many of 
the present systems of floor construction appear 
cumbersome and unwieldy. The radical type dif- 
ference between the poured slab common to the 
large fireproof apartment and the wood framing 
usually employed for non-fireproof projects may 
be criticized similarly to the types of current wall 
construction. The first required job fabrication of 
cumbersome materials and is relatively expensive. 
The second although more easily installed has in- 
herent material disadvantages. Other systems have 
been developed by using precast gypsum or light- 
weight concrete blocks in conjunction with a steel 
frame. With the recent perfection of welding tech- 
nique it is becoming increasingly feasible to fabri- 
cate large sections of floor construction in the shop. 
The criteria for a floor (sound- and fireproofness, 
rigidity, a small depth, economy of fabrication and 
erection, and possible salvage value) may be se- 
cured by a combination of strong, light-weight 
materials which at the present time are in use for 
entirely different purposes. 

Recently utilized as a floor construction is a 
well known steel form, heretofore used entirely for 
light-weight roof decks. The plates are formed to 
develop sufficient strength for apartment floors, 
they are shaped to receive insulating material, 
they may be tack- or spotwelded to the frame 
easily and economically and, when surfaced with a 
finished material which is resilient and tough, form 
a floor which meets almost every desirable re- 
quirement. In addition it is easily altered, and 
permits, with the least amount of effort, changes in 
layout or additions to the original structure. This 
is merely one instance. The “‘battledeck”’ floor, an 
entirely new development a few years ago, is now 
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Roof areas such as that 
in the illustration at the 
left can be used for recrea- 
tion space in the majority 
of instances. In all cases 
care should be taken to 
insure waterproofness 
and in most cases the 
roof should be insulated 
against both heat and 
cold. Below is a detail of 
a flat roof showing the 
method of flashing 





being generally used. From it have come a variety 
of forms, all tending to increase the lightness and 
stability of construction and all aiming at pre- 
fabrication and easy installation on the job. 


Roofs. The roof must be fireproof, it must be 
strong enough to add materially to the stability of 
the building and to withstand wind, snow and 
storm loads. It should be insulated against both 
heat and cold and should be leakproof in any 
condition of climate. The materials used will vary 
depending upon geographical location but in all 
cases must be chosen for their efficiency in ex- 
tremes of temperature, moisture and dryness. 

It is debatable whether in a minimum housing 
scheme the landscaping of roof areas is con- 
sistent with the purpose of the project. The 
additional weight must be transferred to the 
building frame which, because of structural limi- 
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tations, adds materially to the cost of the building. 

It is feasible, however, to use a roof as a recrea- 
tion space, for the normal factor of safety rarely 
makes special structural methods necessary. The 
structure may be of reinforced concrete, it may 
be framed with steel beams covered with steel, 
gypsum, or light-weight concrete roof plates, it 
may even be framed with wood members provided 
that the wood is treated chemically to increase its 
resistance to fire. In any case it should be thor- 
oughly sheathed, insulated with from 1 to 2 in. of 
cork, gypsum or composition insulating material, 
flashed and covered with a heavy membrane of 
built-up roofing. The final surfacing should be im- 
pervious to moisture, elastic enough to withstand 
the influences of heat and cold, not subject to 
weather corrosion and impervious to damage by 
impact or rubbing. 

As in the walls, frame and floors, a roof structure 
is susceptible to prefabrication. Materials are 
already at hand to accomplish this and a method 
may be developed by their proper combination. 


Partitions. From the standpoints of both econ- 
omy and the greatest degree of usefulness, an 
apartment should contain a minimum number of 
partitions. It is essential, of course, that corridors, 
bathrooms, kitchens, etc., be enclosed in some 
manner and that some sort of division be made 
between the living areas and the sleeping areas 
within an apartment. Partitions in all cases should 
be soundproof. Complete soundproofing, however, 
is usually too expensive for a development of this 
type and may be confined to the partitions around 
service areas within the apartment and _ those 


separating individual living areas. The standard 
of such partitions should be such that they are in- 





Photos, Courtesy, Thomas J. Foster 
A view of an interior built of prefabricated units with the 


structural members exposed. It is interesting to note the 
neat, attractive appearance of the ceiling 
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expensive, easily erected and removed, light in 
weight, and easily finished to conform to the 
treatment of the individual space 


Openings. The character, size and. location of 
windows and doors will necessanly be conditioned 
by the plan of the project, the orientation and the 
standards of design and construction which have 
been set. It is safe to assume that in 
project air conditioning and artificial ventilation 
will play no important part, and units which serve 
as light openings will serve also as an important 
part of the ventilation scheme. 

Windows should be as large as is consistent with 
the limitations of the problem. The report of the 
Correlating Committee on Standard and Objec- 
tives of the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership recommends that, 
‘For every room in which persons live, sleep or 
congregate, in order that light may penetrate the 
rooms sufficiently, the area of glass in the windows 
should be not less that 15 per cent of the floor area 
of the room. Light should be able to penetrate 
through at least half the depth of the room.” 

The primary objective of a window opening 
should be light, provided that ventilation openings 
are arranged most efficiently. One hundred per 
cent opening is usually unnecessary, fixed units 
might be arranged at the bottom of the opening 
with operating ventilators at the top. 

It should be emphasized here that thisisa problem 
combining the elements of design and construc- 
tion with those of efficient, healthful operation 
which has received too little study from both 
architects and owners. It is impossible to do more 
than generalize. Every case is an individual prob- 
lem and should receive a close study of this item. 


a low-cost 





Precast, lightweight concrete slabs of this type were 
used in the construction of the room shown at the left 
They are economical to make and are easily installed 
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TRENDS IN HOUSING EQUIPMENT 


Particularly important to the success of a low cost housing development is the type 
and efficiency of its equipment. The American public-has adopted a rigid standard of 
sanitation and comfort in its homes which in many cases has made a necessity of a 
luxury. In a low cost housing development luxury has no place; it must give way 
to the highest practical efficiency consistent with low initial expenditure and main- 
tenance cost. Space does not permit a complete survey of all the recent developments 
in equipment, for much has been accomplished. The information on equipment 
discussed in this article has been compiled in part from various reports of the Presi- 
dent's Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership as well as from infor- 
mation supplied by several manufacturers of housing equipment 


ROVIDED that a housing development has 

been properly planned both in its physical and 
economic aspects and has been expertly related to 
the community, obsolescence of the whole project 
is brought about in a large measure by the progres- 
sive obsolescence of its equipment. It is true that 
the efficiency of the equipment depends somewhat 
upon the plan of the development, aad it is true 
also that cost is of paramount importance in the 
specification of appliances. Owing to the uncer- 
tainty of even the best planned project, in regard 
to ultimate tenancy and in consideration also of 
the rapidly changing demands of the renting pub- 
lic, equipment in all instances should be installed 
in such a manner that replacement or alteration 
will involve a minimum of effort and expense. 

In the following notes will be found several 
items not popularly classed under the heading of 
equipment but which in view of the points already 
mentioned may be treated as such. Important as a 
limiting factor in the choice of equipment is the 
influence of housing types. It is obvious that an 
apartment to rent for $5 to $10 per room per 
month must be very simply equipped in com- 
parison with much higher priced accommodations. 


Stairs. Stair systems in the low-income housing 
development may be divided into two types, de- 
pending upon the system of apartment planning. 
The first type will be those in the stair halls which 
might also include fire escapes, and the second will 
be those used within individual apartments. The 
problem of the first type of stair has been solved. 
There are available many excellent stair systems, 
prefabricated, inexpensive and sturdy, which may 
be used with a high degree of satisfactory service. 

It may be practical in some buildings to do 
away with the public stair system entirely. This is 
possible when each individual apartment is sealed 
by a party wall and entered from the street. Under 
certain conditions of topography it may be feasible 
to plan these apartments in two independent tiers, 
the upper one entered from a balcony served by 


systems of open stairs placed at convenient points. 
In other instances the stair systems may be omitted 
in favor of continuous ramps serving different 
apartment levels. Unless conditions of topography 
and an extremely low land cost make the use of 
space a minor consideration, however, the ramp 
system would probably be too expensive for a low- 
cost project. 

Stair systems within individual apartments have 
been confined heretofore to the larger and more 
expensive projects. It is conceivable, however, that 
apartments might be very economically designed 
on the duplex system. In such instances the stair 
between floors should occupy as small a space as 
possible. It should be light in weight, easily in- 
stalled and just as easily removed to permit in- 
expensive alterations in view of possible changes 
in occupancy. Since it serves mainly as a communi- 
cation between two floors, it may be of a minimum 
width of 2 ft. 6 in. If possible it should be a straight 
run. 

Circular stairs often seen in many European 
apartment projects have disadvantages in an 
apartment which is to be occupied by children 
and old people. They are not easy to use and due 
to the variation in tread widths are somewhat 
hazardous. Stair treads in all cases should be en- 
closed since open strings and risers are equally as 
dangerous as any circular stair. 

To obtain the highest possible salvage value, in 
view of the possibility of apartment alteration, 
the stairs should be prefabricated with the treads 
surfaced by a resilient, light-weight material, such 
as wood, composition tile, a mastic or a linoleum. 
Stairs in every case should have a hand rail, 
preferably a double one which may be used as a 
support by children as well as adults. 


Storage. It is unusual to consider storage as part 
of the equipment of the building, yet in certain 
cases it may prove economically advantageous to 
do so. The cost of closet space in housing develop- 
ments is a considerable item involving much time, 


labor and material at the job. The storage problem 
for low-cost houses should be as thoroughly ana- 
lyzed as any other. Where accommodations are 
designed to provide only the essentials they will 
be tenanted by families not too highly endowed 
with household goods. A large amount of storage 
space for odd pieces of furniture, trunks, etc., is 
unnecessary in such a project, and facilities should 
include only adequate space for clothing and the 
usual household accessories. This may be provided 
by individual cabinets anchored to the floor or 
hung from the structural frame of the building 
in such a manner as to be easily moved when 
desired. 

There are many standard cabinets and lockers 
now available which contain every desirable fea- 
ture of installations of this type. A standard of 
choice should be verminproof, fire resistant, and of 
a construction sturdy enough to withstand much 
hard usage. The compartments of the cabinets 
should be planned to give the highest efficiency for 
their particular use but should be of types adapt- 
able to a variety of different uses under the neces- 
sity of change. 


Furniture. In many European housing develop- 
ments much is made of built-in units of furniture 
which include bed frames, dressing cabinets, etc. 
Krom the American standpoint this is desirable 
only insofar as it pertains to features such as 
breakfast nooks, book cases, china cabinets, etc. 
The average American family condemns the idea of 
completely built-in units as ‘‘institutional’’ and 
furthermore usually owns the necessary items of 
furniture. It is possible, however, to increase the 
efficiency of the small apartment with such fea- 
tures as built-in medicine and towel cabinets in 
bathrooms and built-in book cases and storage 
cabinets in living rooms. In most instances the 
latter may be combined with a coat closet opening 
from the hall which may take the form of the 
storage unit already mentioned. 

In many cases an adjustable table may be in- 
stalled hinged to the wall and fastened out of the 
way when not in use. Depending upon its location, 
it may be used in place of a breakfast nook, a 
dining table or a library table. The desirability of 
these items will vary with the locality, class of 
tenants and cost of the apartment and each piece 
of equipment should be analyzed in view of these 
influences. 


Kitchen. In a low-income apartment a “full 
size’’ kitchen is both expensive and unnecessary, 
although the kitchenette so common in the 1- and 
2-room urban apartment is impractical in view of 
the type of tenants housed in the developments 
under consideration. The aim should be to provide 
every necessary kitchen utility within a minimum, 
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comfortable working area. Much research and 
practical progress has already been made in this 
connection.* 

The kitchen should include only those pieces of 
equipment that are absolutely essential to the 
household. Such items as electric dishwashers have 
no place in an apartment of this type nor have 
many of the ‘“‘gadgets’’ used in speculative ven 
tures as major sales attractions. A tile wainscot 
while attractive is expensive and unnecessary 
Much may be done with prefabricated metal to 
make a kitchen area sanitary and easily main- 
tained; cabinets should be of standard sizes and 
although prefabricated should be tightly installed 
to remove any possible lodgments for vermin and 
dirt. 

It is impossible to say whether or not the con- 
venience of automatic refrigeration can be in- 
cluded in a kitchen of this type. Many families of 
low income do not buy in sufficient quantities the 
year round to warrant the upkeep expense of auto- 
matic refrigeration. It is possible to arrange an 
iced refrigerator with circulation from the outer 
air so that practically no ice will be necessary 
during the winter months. In warm climates this 
is, of course, impossible and the cost of automatic 
refrigeration must be related to the type of occu- 
pants and the cost of the apartment project as a 
whole. 

Some ventilation of the kitchen should be in- 
cluded. In certain instances this may be accom- 
plished by an individual window ventilator and in 
others it may be provided more economically by a 
vent opening into a duct serving several of the 
kitchens and exhausting at the roof with a small 
fan or wind ventilator. 


Bathroom. The plan of this space should result 
in the same economical efficiency as the kitchen. 
The standardization of bathroom equipment from 
the standpoint of sanitation is adequate. From the 
standpoints of cost and ease of installation, how- 
ever, much has been left undone. At the present 
time, an effort is being made to develop a unit 
bathroom which will include the necessary fixtures 
and which may be completely installed in one 
operation requiring only a few service connections 
at the job. At the present time, however, this is 
not an accomplished fact. Until it is, the less expen- 
sive types of bathroom fixtures must serve. 

The bathroom standard should include, first of 
all, a maximum of sanitation with a minimum of 


* Epitor’s NoTE. See THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, Sept. 
1930, ‘‘Small Kitchens in Apartment Houses,’’ by Roger W 
Sherman, and THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, March 1931, 
‘Comfort and Efficiency in the Small House Kitchen”’ by 
the same author; also see Report of the President's Con 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership, Committee 
on Kitchens and Other Work Centers, and Better Homes 
Manual, University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
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Chis bathroom, from a relatively expensive resi 


dence, illustrates an ideal in materials and 

equipment which many developments try to 

achieve. It is economically impossible in a low 
cost project 


cost; secondly, the most convenient arrangement, 
and thirdly, the most attractive appearance con- 
sistent with the other points. Sanitary standards 
are too well known to need comment. The ar- 
rangement will necessarily vary with plan and cost. 
In some instances it might be possible to omit 
bathtubs in favor of stall showers which at the 
present time are available in metal. They are com- 
pletely fabricated and require only service con- 
nections at the job. This again depends upon the 
type of tenant. Most families prefer a bathtub, 
and a general practice has been to include a shower 
fixture with a tub installation. It seems logical, pro- 
vided the bathing facilities are installed, that they 
may be as small as possible in view of economy 
both of space and cost. A 54 in. tub should be 
adequate for a bathroom of this type although it 
might be wholly out of place in more expensive 
accommodations. 

As in the kitchen, a substitute for wall tiling 
may be used. The same result may be achieved by 
the use of any one of the excellent wallboards 
manufactured for this purpose. They are absolutely 
impervious to moisture and warping, are inexpen- 
sive both in first cost and maintenance, and are 
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easily installed to insure a perfectly sanitary and 
attractive finish. 

It is obvious that the juxtaposition of kitchen 
and bathroom will effect many economies in 
plumbing installation. It is in these parts of the 
building equipment that much expense and labor 
is involved and too much study cannot be given to 
eliminate long pipe runs and to reduce the amount 
of cutting and fitting in all trades at the job. In 
many instances it will be found possible to use the 
same set of pipes for both the kitchen and the 
bathroom. The partition between the two rooms 
might even be composed of the equipment units 
themselves faced with a material appropriate to 
the two different spaces. In such cases it would be 
possible to surface the floors of both rooms (with 
mastic or composition tile) in one operation and 
the location of the common pipe outlets would 
permit the maximum amount of rearrangement in 
case of alteration or addition. In the case of both 
spaces the materials employed should be of the 
sturdiest kind and those easily marred by impact 
or those subject to chipping or cracking should be 
avoided as much as possible. Much can be accom- 
plished economically by the use of standard mate- 
rials already mentioned and with the use of re- 
movable partitions, mentioned in the preceding 
article, the spaces may be made both soundproof 
and adaptable to any contingency or changed 
requirements which may arise. 


Lighting. There are now on the market many 
lighting fixtures or systems which show a definite 
advance in both light quality and distribution over 
the fixtures usually installed in low rental apart- 
ments. The majority of them, however, are still in 
the experimental stage as regards their commercial 
production for projects of this type. Among these 
the ultraviolet ray lamp is undoubtedly beneficial 
and, theoretically, especially so to people whose 
low income prohibits a large amount of outdoor 
recreation. 

The lighting systems for projects under discus- 
sion should be as simple as the minimum require- 
ments of the spaces will allow. This minimum 
should be set at 8 foot-candles for general illumina- 
tion with a minimum of 12 foot-candles in all areas 
where work is performed which requires accuracy 
and concentration. This standard should be main- 
tained, moreover, with a minimum of shadow 
area. The lighting of the kitchen, for example, 
should be so placed as to illuminate in the most 
even manner possible all of the work area, with a 
greater intensity at the stove and sink than else- 
where. The light sources should be placed with 
respect to the kitchen equipment so that at no 
time will an individual be forced to work in his 
own shadow. 

In lieu of the more expensive illumination al- 
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ready mentioned, the current practice of lighting 
bathrooms is satisfactory except that it should 
be placed near the lavatory to give a more intense 
illumination in this area. In bedrooms a central 
ceiling fixture, switched near the door, and a 
double base plug is usually sufficient. 

The illumination of the living room is more im- 
portant than that of any other space. Preferably 
the general light should be indirect. This may be 
accomplished inexpensively by the 
fixtures behind a simple metal cove. Lights may 
be arranged on three sides of the room and the 
intensity of illumination controlled by two 
switches. A more intensive illumination for defi- 
nite areas may be accomplished by floor or table 
lamps for which service outlets should be provided 
in the baseboard. Due to the location of these 
indirect fixtures, the system may be in some in- 
stances more expensive than current lighting 
practice in this type of apartment. The alternative 
is a direct-indirect central fixture which will pro- 
vide at least a 10 foot-candle power intensity upon 
a working plane which may be the height of an 
average living room table. 

Service outlets should be placed in every room 
within the apartment and should be in such loca- 
tion as to accommodate best the appliances which 
would be naturally used in the various spaces: in 
the kitchen there should be at least three, one of 
them a double-socket power outlet for use with 
electrical refrigerator or portable dish-washing 
machine, and the other two ordinary lighting re- 
ceptacles for small household appliances such as 
coffee percolator, toaster, electric iron, etc. In 
every room of the house there should be at least 
one receptacle for a portable vacuum cleaner, and 
in the living room, dining room (if this space is 
included), and in all bedrooms there should be at 
least two additional outlets for portable lighting 
fixtures. In the bathroom a double outlet is a con- 
venience but not an absolute essential, providing 
that heating is adequate and the light is well 
distributed. 

The criterion for the lighting and electrical in- 
stallation should be simplicity and_ flexibility. 
Cables and conduits should be installed so that 
they are readily accessible preferably in a hollow 
baseboard. The entire system should be designed 
to minimize the work and expense of possible alter- 
ation. This suggests the further use of wire molds. 


concealing 


Heating. Many recent developments in the field 
of heating equipment indicate that it is possible 
to heat a space and obtain the benefits of air con- 
ditioning and cooling with the same equipment. 
Although at the present time these units are too 
expensive to use in the low-income apartment a 
large demand with a subsequent lessening of pro- 
duction cost may bring them within the reach of 
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Courtesy, Kohler Company 


More applicable to a low cost housing develop 
ment 
materials and efficient though inexpensive fea 
The demands of 
been met 


is this bathroom of simple, durable 


tures sanitation and con 


venience have without luxury 


large-scale housing 


current practice to 


practical consideration. In 
developments it 
generate heat at a central source. In a search for 
economy of first cost and maintenance, however, 
the possibility of installing individual heating 


plants in each apartment should be considered. 


has been 


Several types of compact, economical heaters of 
high efficiency, economically operated with gas, 
are now on the market. A definite economy 
might be achieved by the installation of these 
units. They should be placed near the bathroom 
and kitchen to lower plumbing costs and if these 
rooms were placed in a central location with re- 
spect to the living and bedrooms, an highly efti- 
cient system of convected heat could be developed 
by the use of two or three small ducts. An alter- 
nate method of individual heating is the installa- 
tion of smaller heating units in each room which 
combine the benefits of convection with those of 
radiation. In each instance some method of vent- 
ing would be necessary and in each case also some 
type of humidification should be employed. It is 
not possible to give definite recommendations on 
these matters as the economies desired will be 
operative only in relation to the project as a whole. 
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a PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


The Forum staff seeks out new materials and methods which merit the at- 
tention of architects. Here each month is presented concise news covering 
purpose, advantages, and other pertinent facts about recent developments. 
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FOR PREFABRICATED WALL PANELS 


_ increasing demand for a wall material 
that would have the proper structural and 
insulatory properties has led to several important 
developments. Low cost and speed of erection 
have been the principal aims of the inventive 
minds working on the problem of its production. 

Micarta, a molded material that has been used 
for many years as a plate material in the manu- 
facture of electrical equipment, has recently been 
found adaptable for paneling, wainscoting, and 
similar uses. In addition to several solid colors, it 
is available in a wide range of wood grain, tapestry, 
imitation marble, and several other unique designs. 
There are three standard finishes, satin, semi- 
gloss, and high gloss. The plate is available in all 
standard sizes up to 48 in. by 96 in. and in thick- 
nesses from !4¢ in. to % in. 

The qualities which recommend the material for 
its intended uses are permanence, resistance to 
heat, low absorption of moisture, light weight, 
structural strength, and easy workability. It is 
further reported to resist water, weak acids and 
alkalies, organic solvents and washing soaps. 
[t does not stain or scratch. 

Probably its most important use is for paneling, 
with a core of Celotex, Plywood, Presdwood, asbes- 





Two illustrations of Micarta panel walls 
trimmed with satin finish aluminum strips 





tos, or some other similar materials. With a 3¢ in. ( 

or 34 in. core, of either of the first two materials, the k 

result is a panel 1% in. or 76 in. thick that has ex- i ¥ 
cellent sound and heat insulating qualities, and : 
that is structurally adequate for most paneling ~ 

uses. The ./icarta is bonded on both sides of the 4 


core with waterproof glue. 

Although icarta panels may be applied di- 
rectly to the studs, a more uniform wall plane will r Ma conctato | | 
be obtained if furring strips are used. Construction anh 
is made easy by the fact that with’ most types of 
cores the material may be cut with ordinary 
carpenter's tools. The cost of 1% in. Wicarta-Celo- 
tex panels ranges from $2.20 to $2.30 per sq. ft. 
installed. 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 





MiCARTA 


pore ida riook Lint — 





ing * East Pittsburgh, Fa., has issued a series DETAIL SHOWING CONCEA LD SUPPORTING SECTION THRU 
ot pamphlets on its use as a construction material. Qitouaum-pRess rT doupina- or PAL LING & BASE 





(Continued on adv. page 60) 
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Why 
Copper-Steel 


Ipe 


7 many useful variations produced 
in steel by different alloying materials 
and different treatments have become a 
marvel of the age. Changes of formula so 
very slight that no appreciable effect would 
be anticipated by the layman, often bring 


about incredible differences in character. 


A relatively small copper content in steel 
has been found to heighten its resistance 
to corrosion, and specifically its resistance 
to atmospheric corrosion, to a marked de- 
gree. This has been proved in use as well 
as demonstrated by careful experiments, and 


is no longer in doubt. 


Wherever pipe is subjected to alternate wet 
and dry exposure as in soil, waste, vent lines 
and rain leaders of large buildings, economy 
will be served by specifying NATIONAL 
Copper-Steel Pipe. The extra cost is trifling 
and the added length of service is appreci- 
able. Write for Bulletin No. 11, describing 
NATIONAL Copper-Steel Pipe— 


The Original Copper-Steel Pipe 


! 
LOOK FOR THE GREEN COLOR! NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NATIONAL CoppEerR-STEEL Pipe is marked as follows: 
BLACK PipeE—Smaller sizes colored green. Larger sizes, Subsidiary of United | it @ States Steel Corporation 
two green stripes running lengthwise. GALVANIZED ges) 
PipE—aAll sizes, two green stripes running lengthwise. 


NATIONAL COPPER-STEEL PIPE 
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‘TRUSCON The Most Complete Line: 









in Principal Cities 
clear spans up 
to fifty feet 





TRADE MARK REG. 
AND PAT. APPLIED FOR 


Plan your building with Truscon Clerespan Trusses to 
obtain large, unobstructed floor areas at economical cost. 
These efficient, electrically welded box girders permit spans 
of 50 feet and economize costs by eliminating columns. 
Investigate the utility of Clerespan Trusses. Designing 
data, suggestions and cost estimates on request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Engineering and Sales Offices 






with double 


web system 





PRODUCTS AND PRACTICES 


(Continued from page 320) 


MASONITE HOUSE COMPETITION 





oo competition sponsored by the Masonite Corpo- 
ration and conducted under the auspices of the 
Committee of Competitions, Chicago Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, was won by Frazier & 
Raftery, architects, Chicago, Illinois. The problem was 
for a one-family house to be erected in the housing ex- 
hibit of the Century of Progress International Exposi- 
tion. The winning design will be built with a frame con- 
struction using Presdwood for the exterior finish and 
Masonite for a sheathing material. The construction is 
particularly adaptable to inexpensive dwellings. 


60 THE 


SPIRAL SPRING WINDOW SASH 


SE of a spiral spring balance is the outstanding fea- 
ture of a new steel frame double-hung window. 
The balance consists of a rustproof steel spiral operating 
in a rustproof steel tube lined on the inside with an oil 
tempered tension spring. The tension spring is attached 
at its upper end to a slotted bronze bearing through 
which the spiral actuates, and the bearing is in turn 
fastened to the top of the tube by a bronze bushing. 

The lower end of the spiral is securely fastened to a 
ratchet, the upper portion of which is secured to the 
bottom of the tube. The ratchet can be turned with a 
screw driver to provide the proper tension in the spring 
to counterbalance the sash. The lower end of the tube 
has a lateral plate to fasten it to the bottom rail of the 
sash, and the entire balance is set within the side rails of 
the sash and attached to the bottom rail by screws pass- 
ing through the lateral plate. The top of the spiral is 
formed with a hook to be fastened to the jamb just un- 
der the soffit of the head. 

Application of this principle of operation does away 
with weight boxes and permits use of the same jambs for 
all types of wall construction. The usual 5% in. mullion 
casing and the 4% in. trim are reduced, as a consequence, 
by more than half. 

(Continued on adv. page 62) 
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You don't need to test the 
«|GRADE of wire installed 





dow. 
ating . , — ' ie 
; When you specify a definite grade of G-E so that the maximum number of wires—if needs 
Oli ‘ é 7 
ar building wire you never need to be uncertain be—can be installed in a conduit 
ached about the grade that is finally installed. A glance I dditi C-E. buildi 
C ; . . 2 building wires can be 
rough at the color of the insulation indicates immedi- d — ws , oe aad ; 7 
. as supplie a variety ight colors of braid. 
turn ately the grade of wire and makes long and pps: HS Vas FT " ' " 
wis is et ie These colors insure the utmost ease and speed 
ng. expensive laboratory tests unnecessary. 
1 to in installation and the greatest convenience in 
th Code Grade .eeeessscsxcccoenne Black Insulation testing. New wiring is mack impler, extensions 
O c 
: Intermediate ......ccccse Red Insulation and alterations are easier and guicker, and 
ith a a 
vies < SOF SR Ccccctercsssinnl Green Insulation testing time is reduced thereby to a minimum. 
spring ; : , ; ; : 
» tube The high quality for which General Electric Any GE Merchandise Distributor will 
of the products are known is maintained in G-E be glad to answer questions and furnish 
ails of building wires. Braids are tight and close, samples. or you can write to Section W-163, 
; ea and have a “slicked” weatherproof _ finish. Merchandise Department, General Electric 
Aung Overall diameters are the minimum allowed Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
iral 15 : 
st un- ; 
—" GENERAL ] ELEC RIC 
ibs for / 


1ullion 


uence, CODE WIRES 


MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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CONVECTORS 


are built 


UP TO A STANDARD... 
NOT DOWN TO A PRICE 


oie Radiation Company, 
a Division of Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, 
devotes its entire resources and enlarged manufacturing 
facilities to producing its quality concealed heating units 


... ROCOP and ROBRAS Convectors. 
No Compromise with Quality 


Rome Radiation has consistently refused to be stampeded 
into sacrificing quality for price. On the contrary, Rome 
is building its Convectors up to an even higher standard 


of quality than ever. 


Standard Types and Sizes 
for concealed heating 


In addition, Rome Radiation has standardized its Rocop 
Convectors as to types, sizes (of which there are 21) 
and methods of installation. This standardization was 
arrived at only after exhaustive researches and consulta- 
tion with leading authorities had shown that such stand- 
ardization would bea real service to building construction 

. by meeting all requirements, by simplifying esti- 


mating and installation, by eliminating errors and delays. 


Robras Convectors are available in a wider variety of 


types and sizes including types and sizes for out-of-the- 
ordinary requirements. 

Architects specifying Rome Convectors are assured 
not only of quality, but also of real economy... .a direct 
result of standardization. 

For further information about design and construction 
details, tables of capacities and weights, dimension dia- 


grams, etc.,send forthe ROBRASand ROCOP Bulletins. 


Rome 


Radiation Company 


DIVISION OF 


Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 
ROME, N. Y. 





THE 





PRODUCTS AND PRACTICES 


(Continued from adv. page 60) 





The windows are made of galvanized steel, with 14 
gauge sills and jambs, 18 gauge head and side rails, and 
20 gauge cross rails and muntins. The head, sill, and 
jambs are of one piece of metal, with the exception 
of the parting strip. Bulletin ““C”’, published by the 
S. H. Pomeroy Company, 280 East 134th Street, 
New York, contains complete information on this 
new window. 


ELECTRIC STEAM HEATER 


N AUTOMATIC electric steam radiator which 

plugs into an ordinary utility outlet is one of the 

new developments in individual heating equipment. The 

simplicity of its operation, its efficiency as a heating 

medium, and the elimination of boilers and piping are 
its recommended features. 

After the thermostat has been set at the required 
temperature, the ‘‘double hair-pin’’ heating element 
starts heating the water 
in the bottom of the radi- 
ator. When the required 
heat is generated, the 
pressure bellows expands 
to a degree which oper- 
ates a trip that breaks 
the circuit. As the steam 
in the radiator condenses 
and the pressure bellows 
contracts sufficiently to 
release the positive latch, 
the current is thrown on 
again. This operation con- 
tinues, and thus a com- 
paratively even temper- 
ature is automatically maintained within the room. 

The seven different models have heating capacities 
ranging from 10 to 40 sq. ft. of radiation, and the estima- 
tion of heating requirements is figured in the same way 
as is customary with ordinary steam heating plants. 
Although the installation costs vary with the size and 
character of the building, the company believes that 
they would compare favorably with the types of steam 
radiation now common. 

Further data is available from the Nocare Electric 
Radiator Company, 1 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. 
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